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The Life of 
George Berkeley 


PROFESSOR A. A. LUCE 
M.C. D.D. LITT.D. 
This is a companion volume to The 
Complete Works and Surviving 
Letters of George Berkeley. It is the 
first full-length study of Berkeley’s 
life and it contains a considerable 
amount of new material. 
«Dr Luce’s new life of the Bishop 
persuades the reader to fall in love 
once again and to be indulgent towards 
the philosopher out of affection for the 
man. ’—Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated 25s 


MEDIEVAL CLASSICS 


Edited by Professor V. H. Galbraith 
F.B.A. HON.D.LITT. and Professor 
R. A. B. Mynors F.B.A. ‘A new and 
promising enterprise in the field of 
medieval studies.... The new 
series of Medieval Classics, while it 
offers a translation does not thereby 
deprive the student who can do so 
of the opportunity of reading the 
texts in the original language. ’— 

The Times Educational Supplement 


FIRST TITLE 


The Chronicle of 


Jocelin of Brakelond 


Edited by H. E. Butler M.a.(oxon) 
* It is in this volume that in future the 
fortunes of Abbot Samson will be 
read and enjoyed, depicted as they are 
by a writer of charm against the very 
human background ofhismonastery.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 15s 


Studies in the 
Public Records 


V. H. GALBRAITH 
F.B.A. HON. D. LITT. 
‘A book which any intelligent 
person may read with enjoyment and 
profit and which, at the same time, 
demands and rewards the attention 
of every specialist in medieval 
history. . . It is an important book.’ 
—Manchester Guardian 6s 




















FOUR CENTURIES OF 
SCOTTISH 
PSALMODY 


by MILLAR PATRICK 
256 pages 13 illustrations 
12s, 6d. net 


The metrical psalms have very 
special associations for Scotsmen and 
for Presbyterians everywhere, and 
have made their contribution to 
almost all Protestant hymnals, Behind 
the 1650 Scottish Psalter, which 
reaches its ter-centenary next year, 
lie at least 100 years of earlier ex- 
periment and development. Dr. 
Patrick’s charming and erudite narra- 
tive deals with the history of both 
words and music from the beginnings 
to the present. 


A KIERKEGAARD 
ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT BRETALL 


522 pages 30S. net 

Published in Great Britain for 
Princeton University Press. Both the 
newcomer to Kierkegaard, wonder- 
ing where to begin, and the reader 
who knows something of his writing 
and wants to take a bird’s-eye-view, 
will welcome this comprehensive 
selection. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
by F. A. IREMONGER 
680 pages 25s. net 


The continued success of this great 
biography is shown by the necessity 
for a fourth impression, which will 
be available at the end of October. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ROBERT HIBBERT AND HIS 
TRUST 


(Robert Hibbert died September 23, 1849) 
By 
THE EDITOR 


THE pleasures of civilised living—scholarship no less than sugar—are 
often gathered from soil dunged deep with human suffering. Robert 
Hibbert, the founder of the Hibbert Trust, whose life is described as 
uneventful, unobtrusive and honourable, distinguished only by much 
unself-advertising benevolence, at one time owned four hundred slaves. 
The fact that some part of the initial capital of the Hibbert Trust was 
derived from the sale and profits of sugar plantations run by Jamaican 
} slave labour is but one of the many social paradoxes that distinguish a 
civilisation in part Christian and in part commercial. The association of 
scholarship and liberal learning with slavery is indubitably shocking when 
we first meet it; but an interval of one hundred years not only provides a 
sedative for sensitive consciences, it sometimes encourages us to be arro- 
gantly surprised that so many honourable men made so much money and 
left such handsome benefactions out of so much human misery, overlooking 
meanwhile the social iniquities of our own generation. It is well to be 
reminded that prosperity, even when it is touched with the frost-bite of 
present austerity, abounds in moral dilemmas. Much meditation might be 
devoted to the fact that Christian nations, Catholic no less than Protestant, 
were the first to carry rich cargoes ? of captured Africans to the New World. 
John Hawkins saw no incongruity in pursuing such a venture in a ship 
devoutly named Jesus of Lubeck. 'The late H. A. L. Fisher in his chapter on 
“ Europe and Slavery ” says that two things mark the history of Europe 
with a special note of infamy, slavery in the ancient world, where, according 
to Strabo as many as ten thousand slaves could be bought and sold in a 
single day, and the slave-raiding practised by Christian nations. It is a sad 
commentary on Protestant Christianity that unlike Spanish Catholicism, 
which generally attempted to treat the baptised slave as a member of Holy 
Church, the Church of England and some sections of English Noncon- 
formity often sought for religious sanctions with which to justify the 


1 This point is well illustrated by the difficulties experienced by H. W. Nevinson [see his 
Fire of Life (1936), pp. 157-180] in persuading the Quaker cocoa firms to declare a boycott on 
the importation of slave-grown cocoa from the Portuguese territories of Angola and the islands 
of San Thomé and Principé in the Gulf of Guinea. For three years Nevinson and Fox Bourne 
worked to this end, and not until 1909 did Cadburys declare a boycott on raw materials coming 
from these territories. In the previous century the Society of Friends had been vigorously engaged 
in the struggle for Abolition. 

2 “ three tonnes of slaves ” is an entry on one early bill of lading. 
3 A History of Europe (1938), Ch. XXIII, pp. 1028 ff. 
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continuance of this profitable trade. Fortunately there were many honour- 
able exceptions. Nonetheless the fact that 


In the eighteenth century no colonies were so valuable as the sugar islands 
of the West Indies, cultivated by African slave labour 2 


contributed in some part to Robert Hibbert’s later benefactions. 

That fact being squarely faced, it remains to be recorded that the nation 
which benefited so largely from this forced labour proceeded, once its 
moral conscience had been sufficiently aroused, to declare the slave trade 
to be illegal (against the advice of such eminent contemporaries as Chatham 
and Nelson) in the midst of a struggle for national survival against Napo- 
leonic France. The final abolition some years later of slavery in British 
possessions constituted a national triumph both in the manner and citcum- 
stances of its achievement.’ But slavery has left the Western world with a 
double legacy—derivative benefactions and bitter racial memories.‘ The 
second part of this legacy may ultimately prove to be the moral nemesis 
of the white races. Professor Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist, in 
his great survey of the colour question, A” American Dilemma, which was 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, says that one out of every ten 
American citizens has an African slave among his ancestors.5 The inability 
of the American people as a whole, and of English-speaking people in the 
British Commonwealth to accept the coloured peoples socially is not only 
a political dilemma, it is a spiritual paradox in the life of the great democra- 
cies whose position at this point in world history makes them ¢he defenders 
of human liberties in a collectivist century. Spiritual paradoxes have a 
habit of taking substance and dwelling among us in political forms : many 
States have been betrayed from within by Trojan horses sired by profitable 
practices out of social sins. 


But we are not born to judge ovr ancestors ; our task is to address our- 
selves to the benefits and the problems they have bequeathed to us. If the 
sins of the fathers descend unto the third and fourth generation so do their 
benefactions. This double legacy should be sufficient, as Martineau put it, 
‘to wean us from our pride and keep us low.” It is to the imaginative and 
moral use of Robert Hibbert’s wealth that the Hibbert Trustees continue to 
devote themselves. 


But who was Robert Hibbert ? 


From an entry in the Dictionary of National Biography the reader may learn 
that Robert Hibbert (1770-1849) was the founder of the Hibbert Trust, 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A., in 


1 See R. V. Holt, The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England (1938), pp. 133 ff. 

2 Fisher, op. cit., p. 1030. 

3 G. M. Trevelyan, History of England (1945), p. 599 says: “‘ It was a turning point in the his- 
tory of the world when William Wilberforce and his friends succeeded in arousing the con- 
science of the British people to stop the slave trade in 1807 and to abolish slavery in the Empire in 
1833 just before the development of the interior of Africa by the European races began.” 

4 See Roi Ottley, Black Odyssey (1949). 

5 A shortened version of this vast report has recently been made available in Britain by Pro- 
fessor Arnold Rose, The Negro in America. 
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1791, Jamaican merchant and slave owner 1791-1836, and the author of 
radical pamphlets. The statement is bald enough to be intriguing. A much 
fuller account was composed in 1874 by Mr. Jerom Murch (one of the 
Trustees) of Bath, and printed for private circulation under the title of A 
Memoir of Robert Hibbert, Esquire, Founder of the Hibbert Trust, with a Sketch 
of its History. From this memoir written by one who had known Robert 
Hibbert towards the end of his life, it appears that the Hibberts were as a 
family cradled in Marple in Cheshire where they were lords of the manor as 
far back as the reign of Edward IV. They appear to have had family con- 
nections with the Bradshaws from whom came the “ regicide President.” 
Born in 1770, our Robert was the posthumous son of John who, with his 
eldest brother Thomas, had large property in Jamaica. The family also 
had a considerable conne¢tion with the opulent mercantile house, Billiter 
Court, Leadenhall Street, London. Robert’s mother was Janet Gordon, of 
whom we know little save that her father’s name was Samuel Gordon, 
and that she died early. Robert received his early education under the 
tuition of that somewhat erratic person, Gilbert Wakefield, who having 
been at one time in Holy Orders, subsequently held an appointment as 
classical tutor at the old Warrington Academy. During his stay in Cam- 
bridge, Robert associated with several Anglican clergymen who were 
pressing for some relief from doctrinal requirements, particularly from the 
Articles. Some of these men eventually seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land honourably losing incomes and positions of importance in the academic 
world. 

Upon leaving Cambridge Robert went to Jamaica as partner with his 
uncle Thomas in the family business, and there married Eliza, daughter of 
Ballard Nembhard, M.D. In 1805 he returned to England, joined the firm 
in Billiter Court, and purchased an estate near Luton in Bedfordshire (where 
there is still a street named after him). Whilst living there Robert had a large 
income derived chiefly from his West Indian property which he had 
increased by the purchase of another estate in Georgia in Jamaica, not far 
from the estates managed by the family of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
According to Jerom Murch, Robert had a genuine concern for the welfare 
of his slaves. We find him sending the Rev. Thomas Cooper, a Unitarian 
minister, to his Jamaican estates, who returned later to report with singular 
honesty that he had discovered that by teaching young negroes to read he 
was undermining the institution in which the interests of his patron were 
involved.! Robert seems to have believed that while he ought to have the 
welfare of his slaves at heart he could not morally contract out of his 
responsibilities. What the law had sanctioned, the law must abolish, and 
while he himself rejoiced when, to his considerable financial loss, the law 
did at length effect the abolition, he believed slavery could be abolished 
only by legal processes. An objective assessment of the situation will show 
that the nation which enjoyed the great profits of such a practice was not 
less culpable than individual owners. Eventually, Robert sold his estates 


1 The Managers of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel refused Christian instruction 
to their slaves in Barbados in 1783. In a letter to Jerom Murch, Thomas Cooper stated that 
Robert was “‘ generous and liberal, far beyond most of the owners of similar property . . . that 
he spared no expense in anything that could lighten the terrible chain. All this made the slaves 
proud of him as their master, those on the neighbouring estates envying their fortunate brethren 
in Georgia.” 


Voi. XLVIII. No. 1. 1* 
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before the abolition was fully completed, receiving £10,000 purchase money 
and £10,000 government compensation, but losing not less than £30,000 
on the whole transaction. Henceforth Robert’s interests were all in England. 
His personal views are set out by Jerom Murch with pleasant candour. A 
sturdy Liberal in politics and an equally sturdy Unitarian in theology, he 
regarded all established churches as objectionable because they tended to 
discourage free inquiry by offering emoluments conditional upon certain 
doctrinal confessions being made. He was, however, an advocate of a 
well-educated free ministry, and much of his later benevolence was directed 
to supporting the scholarly interests of the Unitarian ministry. 

Although his fortunes were now much diminished, he executed in 1847 
a Trust Deed by which he transferred certain stock to Mr Mark Philips 
of Snitterfield and Mr Robert Philips of Heybridge.1 Under the terms of the 
Trust Deed the income was to be paid to the donor for life, and after his 
decease to his widow and upon her death the income was to be applied to 
certain religious and philanthropic purposes. The actual terms of the Deed 
owe much to Mr Edwin Field (Trustee 1853-70) one of the most dis- 
tinguished legal authorities of his day. A descendant of Oliver Cromwell’s 
great, great grand-daughter, Field was a partner in the legal firm of Field and 
Sharpe, Cheapside, Law Reformer, and secretary to the Royal Commission 
for “ the concentration of the Law Courts.” He played a prominent part in 
safeguarding the legal rights of nonconformists by scrutinising the terms of 
the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, 1844. Upon his death in 1871, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, afterwards Lord Chancellor, speaking as President of the Law 
Society, said: “I do not think that within my time there has been any 
bereavement to the profession more strongly and generally felt than the 
loss we have sustained.” A statue to Field’s memory by John Henry 
Foley, R.A., was erected in the new Law Courts by public subscription. 
Under the terms of the Deed eighteen Trustees were to be appointed (all 
of them laymen) who were to administer the trust and its affairs. Robert 
Hibbert died on September 23, 1849, and the rest of his acts and his good 
deeds, behold they are written in the book, not of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, but of the Hibbert Trust.? Upon Mrs. Hibbert’s death four years 
later, the Trust came actually into existence. 


THE HIBBERT TRUST 


The general purpose of the Trust Deed is explicit, but the terms of the 
Deed are drawn with sufficient latitude to allow both of generous inter- 


1 In his Autobiography and Other Essays (1949) G. M. Trevelyan refers to his family’s connection 
with the Philipses of Manchester. His father (later Sir George Otto Trevelyan) having played as 
a young man a prominent part as a Liberal in the General Election of 1865 became associated with 
Robert Needham igre 94 (a Hibbert Trustee, 1853-77), a merchant and politician of the old 
Manchester school, whose daughter Caroline, George Trevelyan wished to marry. Robert 
Philips was willing to have him as his son-in-law, but Robert’s elder brother, Mark, having his 

ounger brother in business leading-strings, frowned on the proposed marriage. “‘ Himself a 
em ol he looked to see his niece Caroline allied to a lord ” (op. ci#., p. 4). At length Mark sur- 
rendered to the persistency of the lovers, and the future Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was eventually born in the considerable mansion, Welcombe, near Stratford-on-Avon, which 
his mother Caroline inherited from her uncle Mark, It is strange that Mark should have wished 
his niece to marry 2 peer, since his father had, with Mark’s concurrence, declined a baronetcy 
offered by Lord Melbourne in 1838 at a time when young Mark had been elected first M.P., for 
the newly enfranchised borough of Manchester. 

2 The Book of the Hibbert Trust, printed in 1933 by direction of the Trustees for private circula- 
tion, and edited by the late Dr W. H. Drummond, one time secretary to the Trust. 
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pretation and development. The Trustees are obliged omce in every 
twenty-five years to pass under review, and when necessary to revise, 
any scheme upon which the income of the Trust is expended—a wise 
provision for the lack of which many a charitable trust is reduced to com- 
parative impotence. The income of the Trust must be applied in ways 
which the Trustees “in their uncontrolled discretion shall from time to time 
deem most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of the right of private judgement in matters of 
religion.” The late C. G. Montefiore, a frequent contributor to this Journal 
and Hibbert Lecturer (1892) reviewing The Book of the Hibbert Trust, 
wrote that 


a certain wonder comes over the reader as to whether it would be likely or not 
that a Fund would be instituted to-day for “‘ the spread of Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form.” Are the words a mere synonym for Unitarianism ? 
Is it necessarily the case that in religion what is simplest is truest ? May not truth 
be many sided and even complex? Perhaps the most “ intelligible” form of 
Christianity to a philosopher would be exceedingly unintelligible to the man in 
the street. But these problems must be left unanswered. Meanwhile the educated 
English-speaking world is the richer in that the Trustees took a generous view 
of what is “‘ most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form.” The Hibbert Lectures were written by men of diverse opinions, 
and the Hisperr JOURNAL has been from the first “ open to contributors of all 
schools of thought ” and to men belonging to all “forms” of Christianity and 
indeed to writers belonging to all religions and even to none. 


The original plan for using the funds was in the course of time consider- 
ably enlarged to include scholarships in British Universities, travelling 
scholarships, lectures of various kinds,? summer schools for religious 
studies, and in 1902 it launched the Hissert JourNAL with Dr. L. P. 
Jacks as its first editor (1902-47), achieving a success undreamed of in 
common hours. During the second World War the Trust gave support to 
a new venture known as Hibbert Houses. Several well-equipped guest 
houses were established for service men in the Middle East, which were 
used by thousands of men who knew little about the phrase “ Chris- 
tianity in its most simple and intelligible form,” but who in comfortable 
surroundings enjoyed (perhaps not too consciously) the unfettered exercise 
of personal judgement in matters of religion.’ All these and many other 
schemes have been found possible and desirable within the Trustees’ 
powers and provisions. 

In 1883 the resources of the fund were considerably augmented under the 
will of the late George Case who, as a young man, had been curate at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, London, and later became a Roman Catholic 


1 HisBERT JOURNAL, July, 1933, pp. 626 ff. 

2 In addition to the now famous series of Hibbert Lectures, the Trustees for many years sup- 
ported the delivery of isolated lectures and addresses in various places, notably in Cambridge, 
the lecturers including Sir Francis Younghusband, Sir Alfred Ewing, Gilbert Murray, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, Rufus Jones, J. L. Hammond and others. Short lecture courses financed by the 
Trust were given from time to time at Manchester College, Oxford ; among the lecturers were 
Paul Sabatier, William James, Rudolph Eucken, Dean Inge, Felix Adler and Pringle-Pattison. 

3 It is a matter of comprehensive interest that the Houses were staffed by ministers and laymen 
having Unitarian, Congregational, Methodist and Anglican loyalties. See R. H. Mottram, 
Hibbert Houses—A Record (Lindsey Press (1947) ). 
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priest, receiving positions of honour which he enjoyed until 1870. Being 
unable to accept the promulgations of the Vatican Council, he resigned his 
canonry and his priesthood. His friendship with William Philip Price 
(Trustee 1862-91) brought the Trust first to his notice and then to his 
generosity. Under his will he left a capital sum to be administered by the 
Trust on terms similar to those of Robert Hibbert. From 1874 onwards 4 
the work of the Trust was upon an enlarged scale. The Divinity Scholar- 
ships continued without break and many a now famous name is to be found 
in the list of such scholars. The inauguration of the Hibbert Lectures in 
‘1878 was a notable extension of the Trust’s activities. Outstanding among 
the earlier series were those delivered by Max Miiller (1878), Ernest Renan 
(1880) and A. H. Sayce (1887). Interrupted by two wars, the lectures 
continued to be delivered at intervals. Lecturers in more recent years have 
included James Moffat, L. P. Jacks, Dean Sperry, Radhakrishnan,? 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dawes Hicks, W. E. Hocking, Gilbert Murray, and, 
in 1946, Dr. H. D. A. Major. General Smuts received two pressing invita- 
tions from the Trustees to lecture in 1935, and again in 1936, but was pre- 
vented on both occasions from accepting by urgent political matters in 
South Africa. Many a notable piece of research has been supported by the 
funds of the Trust ; and recently the Trustees have been able to co-operate 
with the Pilgrim Trust in subventing the making of a catalogue of the 
valuable sixteenth- and seventeenth-century nonconformist books in the 
possession of Dr Williams’s Library, a five years’ undertaking which when 
completed will be an invaluable bibliography of English Nonconformity. 

The history of charitable trusts tends of necessity to become a list of 
names, dates and monies expended, the real content of the record and the 
widespreadness of the resultant good being lost under the respectability of 
procedure and legal requirement. The centenary of the death of the founder 
provides the opportunity for honouring the vision which caused the Hibbert 
Trust to be set up, and for testifying to the fact that the Trust Deed con- 
tinues to be interpreted in the spirit in which it was drawn—in the spirit of 
tolerance and religious liberty, qualities which are essential to Christian 
civilisation and liberal religion. 


Fifteen years ago there appeared in the Great Hall of University College, 
London, and subsequently in the Arlosh Hall of Manchester College, 
Oxford, the broad bulky figure of Albert Schweitzer, Hibbert Lecturer for 
1934.° It is more than probable that Robert Hibbert would have greeted 
with quiet enthusiasm the man whose life has been devoted to redeeming 
some part of the white man’s debt to the dark peoples of the old slave 
continent. Among all the Hibbert Lecturers there can be few whose life 


1 Allowing for certain interruptions during two World Wars and some adjustments caused by 
a fall in the purchasing power of money. 

2 Sir Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan has recently been appointed Ambassador for India to the 
Soviet Government. 

3 Civilisation and Religious Values, delivered in the Universities of Bristol, Cambridge and 
Manchester, published by Allen & Unwin (1948). 

4 Demolished by a bomb during an air-raid. 

5 It is a matter of regret that Schweitzer’s lectures are the only Hibbert lectures unpublished. 
In spite of appeals from the Trust, Dr Schweitzer has never been able to find time to complete 
his MS. for publication, 
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has more closely agreed with the founder’s belief that Christianity in its 
most simple and intelligible form demands liberty of interpretation and 
devotion in practice, than that of Albert Schweitzer. The lives of such men 
resolve the moral dilemmas of history. 


No known portrait exists of the Founder, but perhaps none is needed. 
The motto beneath the Hibbert coat of arms may serve as the literal portrait 
of an unobtrusively honourable man—Fidem Rectumque Colendo. He has his 
place in the catalogue of the fathers who begat us, among the “ rich men 
furnished with ability living peaceably in their habitations . . . that have 
left a name behind them.” 

G. STEPHENS SPINKS 





ELECTRONICS AND 
FREE-WILL 


By 
SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT 


CB., BED, BSC, P®.2. 


Recently Scientific Adviser on Telecommunications to the Air Ministry, and to the Ministries 
of Supply, Transport and Civil Aviation. Member of the Senate, London University 


The Times, in its recent report of what Manchester thinks to-day about the 
electronic computor of to-morrow, gave a significant though unemphasised 
warning signal as it passed from “‘ The Mechanical Brain ” of its headline 
to “‘ The Mechanical Mind ” of its text. Much of the uneasiness which was 
produced by the reported remarks of members of the Manchester School 
may be due to insufficiently stringent analysis of the partly separable 
analogies to “ brain” and to “‘ mind” which have been suggested in too 
brief comments on the electronic computor. We are in a decade which 
has been marked by the highest triumph yet achieved by the human intellect, 
the controlled release of energy from the atomic nucleus. It is appropriate 
that a lesser but still impressive triumph of technological imagination and 
ingenuity should, in the same decade, offer a well-founded hope of con- 
structive delimitation in the field of age-old speculation about the nature 
and working of the human intellect, about the relation of mind to brain. 

Professor Geoffrey Jefferson, of Manchester, devoted his 1949 Lister 
Oration at the Royal College of Surgeons of England to “ The Mind of 
Mechanical Man.” He concluded that 


Although electronic apparatus can probably parallel some of the simpler activities 
of nerve and spinal cord, for we can already see the parallelism between mechanical 
feed-backs and Sherringtonian integration, and may yet assist us in understanding 
better the transmission of the special senses, it still does not take us over the blank 
wall that confronts us when we come to explore thinking, the ultimate in mind. 
Nor do I believe that it will do so. 

(It may be remarked passim that he does less than justice to some very 
powerful allies in the grand assault on the blank wall when he goes on to 
talk of “‘ The physicists, who naturally omit everything unfavourable to a 
point of view” ; it may be hoped that this is no more than a prize specimen 
of inadvertent libel through one intrusive comma.) Two other quotations 
from the Oration lead us naturally to the examination of legitimate anxieties 
expressed in subsequent press comment : 

The schism arises over the use of words and lies above all in the machine’s 
lack of opinions, of creative thinking in verbal concepts. I shall be surprised, 
indeed, if that gap is bridged, for even supposing that electrical charges could 
be made to represent words, what then ? I cannot see that anything but jargon 
would result. Not until a machine can write a sonnet or compose a concerto 
because of thoughts and emotions felt, and not by the chance fall of symbols, 
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could we agree that machine equals brain—that is, not only write it but know 
that it had written it. No mechanism could feel (and not merely artificially signal, 
an easy contrivance) pleasure at its successes, grief when its valves fuse, be warmed 
by flattery, be made miserable by its mistakes, be charmed by sex, be angry or 
depressed when it cannot get what it wants. . . . I end by ranging myself with 
the humanist Shakespeare rather than the mechanists, recalling Hamlet’s lines : 
“What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ; 
in form, in moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! 
in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals!” In that conclusion, if not always in my approach to it, I feel confident 
that I should have won the approval of that bold experimenter and noble character 
in whose remembrance this oration was founded. 


I hope to persuade the reader of this commentary that Professor Jefferson 
might reasonably have added “and that of those bold experimenters, 
physicists, mathematicians and philosophers who are working on the 
* mechanical brain.’ ” 

Professor Jefferson’s synthetic sonnet evoked, from Mr A. W. Turing, 
the putatively light-hearted comment : 


I do not think you can even draw the line about sonnets, though the com- 
parison is perhaps a little unfair because a sonnet written by a machine will be 
better appreciated by another machine. 


But as co-worker with Professor M. H. A. Newman in the exploration of 
the electronic computor as an aid to the mathematician, to the applier of 
mathematics, and to the philosopher, Mr Turing cannot ask us to believe 
that his tongue is in his cheek when he says : 


I do not see why it [“ the electronic computor ”’] should not enter any one of 
the fields normally covered by the human intellect, and eventually compete on 
equal terms. 


Mr Turing’s statements that “‘ the University was really interested in the 
investigation of the possibilities of machines for their own sake,” and that 
“Their research would be directed to finding the degree of intellectual 
activity of which a machine was capable, and to what extent it could think 
for itself” elicited a letter to The Times from Dom Illtyd Trethowan, a 
letter whose brevity certainly led to my misunderstanding it. Dom IIltyd 
has been so good as to restate his view in correspondence, from which he 
allows me to quote : 


I do not for a moment suggest that scientific knowledge should be kept secret 
or interfered with because of some supposed danger to ethics or religion. My 
suggestion was simply that to claim for what you call an “ electronic computor ” 
‘the qualities of a mind is not to perform a proper function of a scientist but to 
propose a view which is philosophically unacceptable, or in other words repugnant 
to reflective common sense, and extremely dangerous to the future of all of us. 
It does seem to me that the language used by Mr Turing must suggest that there 
is no essential difference between a man and a machine, and the consequences of 
such a view if it were to become prevalent would surely be disastrous. . . . I see 
not the slightest danger to belief in God in any genuine scientific investigation 
for the obvious reason that truth cannot contradict truth. .. . 


Monsignor R. A. Knox, only slightly moved by Mr Turing’s vision of 
an ionic Isolde softly re-radiating to a thermionic Tristan, lays emphasis 
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on a crucial factor in the problem of being human, “‘ not counting, not 
esthetic appreciation,” but the ability “‘ to dissociate itself from its own 
moment of appreciation” . . . to “‘ become the object of its own thought.” 

These are indeed serious matters, despite the oddly irritating intrusions, 
in these collected writings, of a whole Zoo of Queer Beasts. There was 
Descartes’ too unsophisticated parrot, using words, but never to express its 
own thoughts ; Pavlov could surely have persuaded it to couple its ‘* Pretty 
Pollys ” with the pleasures of parrotry, conserving its explosive expletives 
as projectiles of psittacoid protest. There was J. Z. Young’s neurotic 
octopus—impaled on the horns of what must appropriately have been a 
dilemma raised to the third power. There were Jefferson’s clever, stupid, 
dull and attractive hens, and Monsignor Knox’s hypothetical though 
critical dog, discriminating between Keats and Sidney, but unable to 
** become the object of its own thought.” Is this not too cynical ? I would 
ask whether my sister’s cat was not amongst the objects of its own thought 
when habitually, if he found rain falling at the front door, he tried the 
back door in search of dry walking. We certainly ought not to exclude 
from the Intelligentsia Terraces of our Zoo, Professor von Frisch’s dancing 
bees, who are surveyors and cartographers, merely incidentally to their 
main catering trade. Releaser mechanisms are important and apparently 
inborn elements in animal behaviour; they relate only to an automatic 
part of a partially learned and apparently far from automatic whole. Let 
us not “ show any hesitation in attributing conscious mental processes to 
animals to-day,” let us concede that animals think. Let us reserve to 
ourselves, as the touchstone of our humanity, our power to talk about 
thought. And let us, from this starting point, consider the nature of the 
electronic computor of to-day, look at some parallels found in the human 
body, and then ask whether further study of the “ mechanical brain ” is 
not likely—is not, indeed, certain—to aid us in our speculation on the 
difference between the human being and the human body. 

The electronic computor of to-day may belong to either of two classes, 
the “‘ analogue ” computors and the “ digital’ computors. The analogue 
computor is an invaluable device, but it is, relatively, of such limited attain- 
able accuracy and versatility that it need not be discussed in the present 
argument. 

The digital computor, in the form in which it is at once most valuable 
in computing and most suggestive of supra-computing capabilities, contains 
an assemblage of devices each of which decides by trial whether, in one of a 
large number of positions (each position having a significance of the kind 
typified by that of the th digital position in a number), a unique symbol 
is present or absent—with suitable precautions to ensure that the absence 
is a designed and not an accidental absence. In computing, the symbol is 1, 
and the symbol of the designed absence of 1 is 0, the binary scale of numera- 
tion being convenient for reducing the elementary operation in arithmetic 
to a choice between two indications only, o and 1. The computor contains 
also devices by which, once the interrogating devices have “ read” two 
numbers in the binary scale, the two numbers will be added together, 
subtracted from one another, multiplied or divided by one another in 
accordance with instructions fed into it by a “ programming ” unit. The 
basic merit of the electronic computor is that it makes the decisions of 
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“reading” the numbers, acts on the programmed instructions in the 
sequence set down in the programme, and records the result of these 
computations, at an extremely high speed. This is because of the absence 
of gross mechanical moving parts of the kind found in ordinary calculating 
machines; the moving parts of the electronic computor are streams of 
electrons of which the inertia may for most practical purposes be neglected. 
If we permit ourselves to use the loose phrase “‘ the speed of thought ” as 
meaning the average speed of travel of an impulse through typical elements 
of the nervous system, the speed of this electronic computation is sub- 
stantially faster than ‘‘ the speed of thought.” It will be clear that the 
electronic computor must contain two other elements which have counter- 
parts in the human computor. It must have a short-period “‘ memory ” 
for the numbers with which it is to operate and for the list of specific 
operations which it must carry out successively as instructed by the pro- 
gramming unit. It must store these figures and instructions for the time 
required to work on them, and it must then dismiss them completely to 
make way for new work, just as the human computor wipes his short-term 
memory as nearly clean as possible of the details of one computation or 
one stage of a computation and goes on to the next. There must also be a 
long-term memory for the storage of information of more permanent 
value, the final result of the computation, for example, until that has been 
transferred elsewhere and this recording memory also wiped as clean as 
may be. In the machine the wiping clean can be made complete ; it is at 
once the strength and the weakness of the human longer-term memory 
that we can seldom, in health, wipe any one of its numerous slates completely 
clean. 

The human computor, then, developed his skill from a basis of ten fingers 
and two memories (eked out by recording means typified by pencil and 
paper) and a programming unit in the mind. The electronic computor has 
in effect two fingers, two memories with recording means, and a pro- 
gramming unit. In both cases there are very large numbers of elements, 
any one of which can carry out one of the elementary operations required 
of the system—alternative telephone lines, in the precarious analogy between 
nervous system and telephone network—and in both there are means for 
picking up one of the “ disengaged lines” for an individual operation, 
thus greatly reducing the total number of lines needed for the sure and 
speedy operation of a system required to handle traffic demands which vary 
greatly in density from time to time. 

The programming unit, which instructs the mechanism on the sequence 
of operations to be performed, has itself to be given instructions by a human 
controller. It may well be asked whether the task of preparing this schedule 
of instructions, of transforming, by the methods of numerical analysis, an 
extravagantly unwieldy mathematical expression into a long series of the 
most rudimentary operations involving successive decisions between 1 
and o, will not normally demand as much human effort and time as would 
suffice for carrying out the whole operation by “classical”? methods. 
Fortunately such a fear is unjustified, and for several reasons. Much com- 
puting work consists in carrying out an identical series of operations on a 
series of different numbers and so one programme will cover a multitude 
of computations, just as the computation, once for all, of a table of logarithms 
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reduces the burdens of all subsequent non-mechanical computors. Moreover, 
the machine can act on “ conditional ” instructions, of the kind ‘‘ If A has 
happened at this point, perform operation M, but if B has happened perform 
operation N.” Still further, the detailed operations within the more general 
instruction, “ multiply A by B,” “‘ extract the cube root of C,”’ or the like, 
can be stored permanently in the system, and a general instruction from the 
programme unit suffices to put these more detailed instructions into effect 
in the required sequence. Corresponding economies at higher level can be 
effected, so that a compact series of instructions to the programming unit 
initiates a much more detailed series of appropriately selected general 
instructions, which in turn initiate the very detailed individual steps in the 
computation. The overall result is that a more and more versatile 
assemblage of electronic devices can be made to require less and less 
detailed instruction. Professor Newman has given, in a letter to The Times, 
a compact summary of the power of the machine in this respect : 


All these machines will have the basic properties of storing numbers and 
instructions in a “memory,” usually in the form of rows of o’s and 1’s; of 
transferring the numbers from one part of the machine to another, according to 
the instructions, at the same time performing simple arithmetic operations on 
them ; and of choosing which instruction to obey next, according to the result 
of the work so far completed. It is the last provision that gives these machines 
their great flexibility and makes them capable of carrying out from a reasonably 
small set of instructions the enormous number of simple operations that make 
up the solution of large problems. It is this feature also which has interested 
physiologists on the look-out for possible schematic “‘ models ”’ of the human brain. 


He makes, in illustration, the statement that one particular computation 
which would require a month or two of a human computor is done in about 
one hour by a small electronic computor, and concludes : 


The interest to us of these investigations is not the final results but the fact 
that such a problem can be handled easily on a machine whose “ memory ” is 
only about one-twentieth of the capacity of that of the full-sized machine now 
under construction. 


Since the elemental decision between 1 and o in a given position is a 
coded decision between “ yes” and “ no ” in a coded circumstance, such 
a“ computor ” can test the outcome of very complex groupings of “‘ yes-no ” 
decisions in problems which are not in themselves merely arithmetical, but 
can be coded in arithmetical form. Indeed Boole would appear to be the 
patron saint of the “‘ mechanical brain.” It is already established that such a 
machine could play a legally correct game of chess, and the speculations 
about sonnets and “thought” flow naturally and legitimately along this 
avenue from arithmetical logic through non-arithmetical logic (coded for 
convenience into arithmetical shapes) and towards processes of decision, 
selection and arrangement in which the logical content may not always be 
the most important. 

It is a commonplace of electronic engineering that simple circuits can be 
designed which will allow an impulse to pass only if certain precedent 
conditions have been satisfied (blocking circuits), or if a coincidence in time 
has occurred within an accuracy that can be selected within wide limits 
and constrained within narrow limits (coincidence circuits), or if such a 
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coincidence has not occurred (anti-coincidence circuits). Thus the simple 
“ yes-no ” decision of the machine carries with it a whole train of explanatory 
or qualifying conditions of the kind necessary for the accurate expression 
of logical thought, conditions which become explicit when the “‘ yes-no ” 
answer is set down against the appropriate point in the programme of 
instructions. 

There is, I think, no fundamental difficulty about building an electronic 
machine which would, for example, read a sonnet, allot it to the class of 
sonnet to which it belongs, and pronounce on its perfection of rhythm and 
rhyme, delivering a marked copy showing the imperfections. A machine 
could, equally certainly, be designed to write a sonnet which is perfect in 
these two important—but deplorably insufficient in other most important— 
respects. It is far from certainly possible, but far from certainly impossible, 
it is I think probable, that it could be designed to write a sonnet which is 
also syntactically correct. The product at this stage of achievement might be 
mote like a woefully insipid metrical version of “ Finnegans Wake” than 
a ** Xanadu,” but it would be déja quelquechose ; at the worst it would be 
formally correct though esthetically negligible. It is not highly improbable 
that a still more complicated machine could write a sonnet with some 
esthetic and emotional significance transcending these mechanical per- 
fections. 

As for expressing (and here the scientist as scientist sees no valid dis- 
tinction such as Jefferson makes between “ feeling ” and “‘ merely artificially 
signalling”) pleasure or pain, the next-to-the-simplest “‘ electronic brain” 
could do these things in a variety of ways. It suffers from nervous diseases 
of which the symptoms are prominent and readily recognised. It could— 
it does—light red lamps when it has an internal disorder leading to mistakes, it 
could light a whole festoon of coloured lights to display its pleasure in the 
satisfaction of the tests of rhyme and rhythm at which we have glanced. 
The sonnet-writing machine could, of course, recite its “own” com- 
position, and the mechanical critic could reply in its own syntactically 
perfect phrases of conventional approbation or criticism, which would be 
wholly apposite if not moving. The appreciation would be common to 
man and machine, though man would ask for other qualities than those 
which our hypothetical machine could thus far test. Within its limits the 
pleasure shown by the machine would be shared by the man. Atan additional 
cost of fifteen shillings we can (by “ grid bias”) simulate the harmful effects 
of fatigue or the salutary effects of boredom. 

How near is the machine to being “‘ human”? As we have seen it thus 
far it has a single kind of sensory organ, which may be duplicated and 
paralleled, but which is in effect a single eye scanning in an unvarying 
sequence a page written with an alphabet of a single letter, the spacings 
between the recurrences of this letter being all-important. The page is in 
the main written by an outside controlling agency, though the machine 
writes into it intermediate groups of data, the product of earlier phases in 
its operation and the raw material of later phases. This cyclopean eye is 
safeguarded from any distraction due to off-the-axis vision, to dazzle or to 
too great variety of “ contrast,” it reads only form, in one dimension and in 
monochrome. But this summary alone suffices to reveal the danger of 
going even so far as to describe the electronic scanning of the short-term 
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memory device as an eye reading a page. This “sensory organ” of the 
machine is rather the counterpart of a single channel only in the optic nerve, 
accepting and carrying impulses which have already been coded by an 
external agency performing the function of an element of the retina, or of 
a single channel in the nerve group from some other sensory organ. 

Continuing to use the analogy after this cautionary note, we can envisage 
an ‘‘ electronic brain”? equipped with a large number of such acceptance 
channels scanning short-term memory pages—and it is not important to 
our argument whether we call one of them rudimentary eye No. 6 or ear 
No. 3 or nose No. 9. They carry the coded message to a corresponding 
“area”? in the electronic brain, and each area, after it has processed its 
data in accordance with the programme instructions contained on the same 
page, writes the resulting data on its own same page, but may at the same 
time write it on the page of another short-term memory to be read for the 
guidance of another area and may in effect write new instructions, stimu- 
lating, inhibiting, modifying, controlling or overriding, for that other area. 

All argument about the weight, bulk, energy-consumption and other 
physical characteristics of such a multi-areaed electronic brain is irrelevant 
to the basic issue. Our thermionic tubes are big and extravagant of energy 
because each element of them must be big enough to be formed and manipu- 
lated by human hands or by machines which in turn are big enough to be 
formed and manipulated by human hands guided by human senses. Even 
argument about versatility and flexibility is of minor importance, a few 
thousand valves more will give greater versatility, and so argument on 
versatility is subsumed into the trivial argument about bulk and energy 
consumption. The scientific thinker indeed says with Hamlet, “‘ What a 
piece of work isa man . . .”, but he says it twice, once in the same sense as 
Hamlet and once with a whole additional range of informed professional 
admiration for, and some professional jealousy of, an electro-chemical 
installation of unparalleled complexity, of exquisite sensitivity, responsive- 
ness and balance in its internal interactions, with a remarkable serviceability 
record, and with unrivalled powers of self-maintenance and self-repair. Its 
compactness in complexity may excite his spontaneous admiration, but 
not his reasoned wonder, because he knows that his emotional choice of 
his own dimensions as an implied standard of relative measurement is 
intellectually arbitrary. 

What I take to be Mr Turing’s meaning when he talked of “ finding the 
degree of intellectual activity of which a machine was capable, and to what 
extent it could think for itself” is, in terms of the half-analogy I have 
been using, this. How far can we increase the proportion, relative to that 
which is written in by the external programmer, of that content of the 
short-memory page which is written into it as a consequence of a great 
complex of “‘ yes-no ” decisions in a great number of elementary channels 
and electronic-brain-areas ? And how much of that which is now written 
in by the external programmer could be selected from a library of appro- 
ptiately coded books—perhaps, even probably, in the form of magnetic 
tapes of the long-range memory kind—by the electronic brain itself on a 
relatively simple initiatory instruction? And finally, can the initiatory 
instruction be derived from a non-human proximate source ? 

I need hardly say that there is nothing in these discussions which need 
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bring into our already crowded zoo the time-worn conclatteration of type- 
writing monkeys who were to write Ham/et amongst much matter of lesser, 
and still more of no, significance. In the electronic brain, as we have at 
present visualised it, the being who presses the first key determines—within 
limits determined by the machine builder—the remote and complex outcome, 
and determines it uniquely if the classification within the reference library 
put at the disposal of the electronic brain is sufficiently fine, or put other- 
wise, the acceptable scale of shades of meaning sufficiently coarse. 

This. depressor of the first key is, however, no more than the proximate 
source. He is releasing processes which utilise the stored intelligence in 
the machine’s allotted reference library, and whatever of new and intelligible 
comes out, uniquely or no, from the machine is confined within limits 
predetermined by the intelligence, the imagination, the classifying genius, 
of the human authors and the human librarians. We must not think of 
these limits as excluding novelty and individual merit from the product. 
It is true that “ You get out of mathematics what you put into it,” but 
mathematical genius sees and extracts much that would otherwise remain 
hidden within ‘‘ what you put into it.” Literary genius may on rare occasions 
express itself in “‘ coining a word” or “‘ coining a phrase,” but far more 
frequently it produces new beauty by the exquisitely skilled juxtaposition 
of familiar words. The machine as computor produces information that 
would be inaccessible without the machine, although all the information 
is inherent in “‘ what you put into it” in the sense that every human com- 
putor and every machine computor would produce the same numerical 
answer if they had the time and the skill to do the work in error-free fashion.1 
The machine as author would produce the same text as any other machine- 
author controlled by the same programming unit and limited to the same 
reference library. Would two human authors produce the same text from 
the same educational and emotional experience—and the same reference 
library ? Would identical twins write identical triolets ? 

If the librarian has not had a vision, at least a fleeting flickering glimpse, 
of a hidden meaning or relationship, his material will not appear at all of 
those places in the subject catalogue where it might give a stimulus to a 
fresh, correlating and constructive mind. The structure of an esthetic 
composition is built mainly with other people’s bricks, and the credit must 
be shared by the brickmakers, those who put the bricks where they may 
conveniently be found, and the architect-bricklayer who puts two and two 
together and finds so much more than four. I have no answer to offer to 
the question, ‘‘ Will the machine ever make it more than four?” I think 
it on the whole unlikely, but I am sure it is worth giving it the chance. 

If I have come at all near to interpreting Mr Turing’s phrases, then all 
responsible scientists and all responsible thinkers will welcome the proposed 
programme of scientific research. We should welcome every transfer from 
the “‘ philosopher’s ” preferred material, the not-yet-if-ever-measurable, to 
the more modest stock of the “ natural philosopher,” the now-measured- 
and-comparable. We welcome such transfers for the lesser, but still lofty 
reason, that the proud humility of the human mind is intensified by each 
success in the continuous ordering of knowledge out of ignorance or 
confusion. We welcome such transfers for the higher reason that the 


1 See note at end of article. 
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transfers are a partial distillation of mind-stuff, in which the more readily 
separable, less fundamental “ mechanic” components are sorted out one 
by one, leaving the weighty core of the matter, undiluted by the accessories, 
as an ever more challenging, more stimulating, more inspiring concentration 
of the-most-difficult-to-know, as the goal and the prize of intellectual 
aspiration, whether it be the philosopher’s goal of understanding despite 
non-measurement, or the natural philosopher’s more modest and more 
teadily accessible goal of compact description through measurement and 
comparison. 

Let no philosopher under-estimate his debt to the happy patient toilers, 
at once artists and artisans, who are refining the pitchblende of sensory 
experience towards the unmasked and unalloyed radium of “the mind.” 
There can be few who do not welcome the material and spiritual by-products 
which come from the spoil-heap ; there can be no mature mind which is 
not uplifted by the thought that the obscuring mechanical complexities 
are being gradually set aside in orderly groups so that the philosophers may 
enjoy a clearer view of the programming unit and may come nearer to an 
appreciation of whoever or whatever sits at its keyboard. 

So the determinism of the electronic brain acting on the voluntary 
instructions of the programmer will bring us towards a description of the 
determinism of the human brain under the instructions of its programmer. 
Until that laborious climb is very far advanced the scientist will not, as 
scientist, claim or admit that new light has been thrown on the réle of 
unextended mind in emotions, esthetics or ethics (or even in the relatively 
simple fields of logic and simple reason), or on the “existence” of 
unextended mind. Still less will he see in his work any contribution to the 
problem of freewill beyond the “ slum clearance ” that we have discussed. 
He will probably go on deeming it well that, trailing clouds of barbarism 
as we come, we should assume that we have free-will to choose an indefinable 
but usually recognisable better, as we mature towards the wisdom that 
would keep us saintly even in the irresponsibility of determinism. Mean- 
while, too, he will find it well, while assuming free-will in himself, to give 
his neighbours the benefit of the doubt by assuming of them that “ the evil 
that men do” is rooted in a determinism which entitles each of them to 
tolerance from everyone but himself. 

As for the “‘ fury of the machine,” it will reside for ever, and only, in the 
folly of man. 

I may be asked—and the demand would be wholly reasonable—to come 
off my ivory perch to say whether, with Mr Turing, I think it probable 
that the machine “‘ can enter any one of the fields normally covered by the 
human intellect, and eventually compete on equal terms.” I would reply 
thus. Machines will within our time enable teams of third-class minds 
easily to achieve results which could be achieved by individual second-class 
minds only through a prohibitive expenditure of time and effort. The 
intellectual sweep and ingenuity required to design a machine enabling 
the third-class minds to achieve esthetic results, comparable to those which 
are within the reach of a first-class mind in a single lifetime, is so high that 
a Newton, an Einstein, a James Watt, a Sherrington and a Shakespeare 
might all be required to devote their whole lifetimes to the design of a 
synthetic Shakespeare. And I think it not improbable that the product 
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would in the end be a Schiller, an Edgar Wallace, an O. Henry, and probable 
that it would be a Martin Tupper. It is worth trying, but there is a hard 
choice for Newton, Einstein, Watt, Sherrington and Shakespeare to make. 
If I felt intimations of Shakespearehood within my own breast I would 
take the direct route, and count on the pleasure of one part of posterity to 
offset the disappointment of another. In short, I think betting for a win 
in this race is a bad bet, but I would like to see a lot of money ona place. 
The backers would at least have had a lot of fun. 


ROBERT WATSON-WATT 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 


NOTE 


I am constrained here to comment on an error of thought in the British Medical 
Journal’s editorial on “‘ Mind, Machine and Man.” “ How,” asks the Editor, “ are 
the machine’s results to be checked ? . . . this is done by setting three machines 
the same problem and, if they do not all agree on the answer, accepting the verdict 
of the majority. Inevitably in the world of machines ethics is decided by the 
majority. This generation, at least, knows where that doctrine leads—to tyranny, 
the concentration camp, the gas chamber, and the cremation oven.” 

Now it is a convenient and salutary convention that the answer in arithmetic 
is one that excludes a minority report. If two machines fed with the same problem 
and the same programme give different answers it is because one has made a 
mistake. With tolerably well designed machines mistakes are improbable, and so 
of three machines two are very likely to be giving the right answer if they are 
giving the same answer, and it is very likely indeed that if the third is giving a 
different answer it has made a mistake. 

In ethical problems, the rdle of the machine is the same. It is to ascertain a 
logical consequence, perhaps remote but unique, unambiguous and inherent, of 
the initial information and the programme fed to it. If two of three machines 
agree it is highly probable that the unique consequence has been ascertained. 
But the consequence flows from the instructions, if the ethics are wrong in the 
answer they were wrong in the setting of the problem. The door of the gas 
chamber is in the reference library or in the programme, not in the machine. 


R.W-W 
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THE DEAN OF ST PAUL’S 
The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews 


D.D., BATT. €:0:Fa. 


THE four hundredth anniversary of the first Book of Common Prayer in 
English is a notable occasion from more than one point of view. As we 
should expect, it has been celebrated with sober enthusiasm by the Church 
of England and has not entirely escaped the attention of historians, but 
the interest of the nation at large has been tepid. Perhaps we might have 
expected more notice of this event from educationalists, for the Prayer 
Book has been one of the major influences in the formation of the English 
mind and temper, and even from Nonconformists, for English Noncon- 
formity has been deeply affected by the book which it refused to accept. 
The Anglican Church has good reason to be grateful for the Prayer Book, 
for its peculiar ethos has been created by Cranmer’s form of public worship 
in the vulgar tongue. On any view, the Prayer Book is a notable possession 
of the English people and a landmark in the history of Church and nation. 
The genius of Cranmer and the maturity of the English language happily 
coincided to give us a religious and literary masterpiece. Cranmer and those 
who subsequently contributed to the revision of 1662 touched scarcely 
anything which they did not adorn, and when they translated from the Latin 
they almost invariably improved upon it. Their majestic cadences have 
exercised an influence upon the thought and speech of our people which 
we should find it hard to estimate, and perhaps a sympathetic foreigner 
may see the truth more clearly than an Englishman who has grown up with 
the Prayer Book. The late Rudolf Otto, on his last visit to England, formed 
the opinion that it was the most religious country in Europe, and attributed 
this to the possession of a Common Prayer. To quote his words as nearly 
as I remember them: “For nearly 4oo years congregations have had 
Sunday after Sunday thoughts presented to them which they could never 
have thought for themselves in words which they could never have found 
for themselves and which stay in the mind like a refrain. You don’t under- 
stand what this has meant for your country.” That these were no idle words 
of compliment is proved by the fact that he devoted the remaining years 
of his life to the attempt (alas, abortive) to provide a Common Prayer for 
the Germans. 

There is obviously much truth in Otto’s judgement, but the case of 
Scotland may suggest a doubt whether he did not put the claim too high. 


1 Readers are reminded that an article on The Book of Common Prayer and the Reformed Churches 
by the Rev. Dr W. D. Maxwell appeared in our July issue. [Ed.] 
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The Scottish people have never accepted a book of Common Prayer, and 
yet their Established Church appears to be more truly national than that of 
England; she has at least obtained a freedom which the English appear 
to be unwilling to grant to the Anglican Church. Nor would it be safe to 
suggest that the Scots are less Christian than the English. 

The thanksgivings for the Prayer Book were abundantly justified, but 
we may fear that they might encourage a certain complacency. Anglicans 
may be betrayed into the mistake of those Hebrews who supposed that 
because they had the Temple of the Lord in Jerusalem they were immune 
from his judgements. Because we have a sacred inheritance in the Prayer 
Book and can truly point to its value in the past, we may come to believe 
that we have nothing to do but to hold it fast and can disregard the signs 
of the times that something more is'needed. After all, the important question 
for us is not what the Prayer Book has meant to previous generations, but 
what it means now and is likely to mean in the future. 

Though I do not believe that the “ decline of religion,” of which we 
hear so much, has seriously affected the Anglican Church in this country, 
I am sure that within the last fifty years a great change has come upon the 
large body of non-practising Church people. A generation or so ago these 
** semi-detached ” Christians existed in much the same proportion as now, 
but very many of them had a working knowledge of the Prayer Book, and 
on their rare visits to public worship were not completely at sea. It is my 
impression that very many more occasional worshippers now are quite 
unfamiliar with the order of the Prayer Book. They have never learned as 
children to “‘ find their places.”” An important contributory cause of this 
estrangement from the Prayer Book is the decline of Bible reading. The 
Reformers, really believing that the Bible was the word of God, devised 
their new services to ensure that it was read and heard by all the flock of 
Christ, and the ideas and language of Scripture are the quarry from which 
they built. To anyone without acquaintance with the Bible the Anglican 
services must be almost unintelligible. This factor, I am convinced, is far 
more important than the occasional archaism of the phrases which most 
people take in their stride. The Archbishop of York, who is a sensible man, 
has pointed out the need for simpler services to be used along with those 
of the Prayer Book for those who have not yet acquired the traditional 
vocabulary of worship. 

The purpose of the Prayer Book of 1549, as its preface plainly states, 
was to secure that one single “‘ use ” should prevail throughout the whole 
realm. It was hoped that all sections of the community would find in it a 
norm of worship which would satisfy them. This object was never attained, 
and almost immediately the nation was divided into two—those who 
accepted the Book and those who were not content. But the failure of the 
Book to produce unity extends further. It has not secured unity in the 
Anglican communion. There have always been two parties in the Church 
of England, the “ high ” and the “ low,” and in more than one period the 
number has been increased to three by the emergence of a “* Latitudinarian,”’ 
Broad Church or Modernist party. Each of these ecclesiastical parties has 
claimed that it represented the true spirit of the Anglican Church as that 
may be gathered from the Prayer Book and articles of religion. Until the 
tise of the Oxford Movement, and its successor the Anglo-Catholic, the 
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existence of parties did not seriously disturb the layman, who was not 
interested in theological controversy. He would notice no marked difference 
between the services of a parish church which had a “high” vicar and 
those where a “‘ low ” one officiated. Now that is very far from being true. 
The diversity in the order of public worship in the Church of England is 
notorious and the bewildered layman may pass from one parish where the 
Roman mass is reproduced in all external appearance to another where 
Calvin himself might feel at home. And be it observed, all these various 
* uses ” are carried out by priests who have taken an oath to “ use the form 
in the said book prescribed and none other except as shall be ordered by 
lawful authority.” 

One never knows, particularly in England, how long an illogical and 
anomalous condition of things may continue and there are no signs that 
the end is near. It may be urged that the fact that the Church persists and 
continues to give evidence of spiritual life is sufficient justification, but it 
seems certain that the present confusion cannot continue indefinitely. 

The Prayer Book is a priceless possession, but as the source of unity 
even in the Anglican Church it has failed. The oath taken by the clergy, 
if strictly interpreted, cannot be obeyed. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is no church in England where the directions of the Prayer Book are 
exactly and fully observed. For example, it would be very difficult to find a 
parish where the rule that communicants must give their names to the 
parish priest on the day before the service is adhered to and quite impossible 
to find one where the long exhortation in the Holy Communion is always 
read. Many of these departures from the order of the Common Prayer 
have been forced upon the clergy by changes in social customs, and it is 
plain enough that regulations laid down for a Church to which, by 
hypothesis, every citizen belonged and at a time when men were eager to 
listen to discourses are not likely to be well suited to these days. It may be 
truly said that if the parochial clergy had kept the law they would have lost 
their congregations; but the fact remains that there is not a cleric in 
England, from the Archbishop to the youngest curate, who does not violate 
the Prayer Book order and the Act of Uniformity every week. 

This is the chief reason why it is difficult to secure any discipline in the 
Church and to check the aberrations of the extremists on either wing. The 
offender can always allege that his eccentricities are no more heinous than 
those which custom has sanctioned. We have, therefore, the strange position 
that a church which, in theory, requires the most rigid uniformity in public 
worship, in practice allows the utmost licence of diversity. No one, I 
think, who loves the Church of England would wish to clamp down the 
strict rule of the Prayer Book on the clergy, even if that were possible. The 
existence of more than one tradition of teaching and worship within the 
one church has become part of the distinctive character of Anglicanism, 
and it may be that the relative success of the Church of England in including 
a variety of Christian experience within the fellowship of one communion 
points the way towards the ultimate reunion of Christendom. For it would 
be a totally false view of the English Church to suppose that it consists of 
parties in constant conflict. The parties are there and the differences between 
them are real, but they coexist with a deeper unity and a sense of being 
fellow-members of the same Church—the Church of the Prayer Book. 
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It is my opinion that the party spirit is less acute than it was a generation 
ago and the drawing together of men of different theologies more evident. 
Perhaps the Bishops have not always received the recognition due to them 
for the part they have played in the movement towards mutual under- 
standing. Set to administer an institution which, in the passage of time, 
has become quite anomalous on paper, they have perforce been leaders and 
“fathers in God ” rather than governors backed by a definite code of law. 
That the Church of England has not only continued to live, but can face 
the future confidently is largely due to their powers of leadership—and, 
one may add, to the willingness of the majority of the clergy to follow. 

Nevertheless, it is much to be desired that theory and practice should 
be brought closer together. We do not want a strict condition of imposed 
uniformity, which would kill new movements of the Spirit, nor do we want 
to suppress all experiments in the art of worship, but while inflexibility 
must be avoided, it is really intolerable that the order of the services in the 
parish chutch should be at the will, or whim, of the parish priest, with 
possibly some restraint from the Parochial Church Council. The ideal 
would surely be a flexibility which was authorised and recognised. 

In a limited way some attempt has been made towards the goal. The 
oath of the clergy includes the phrase “‘ except as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority,” and it has been held by some that the bishop possesses a jus 
liturgicum, which entitled him to allow some variations in the Prayer Book 
services and to authorise new forms of service. But the jus /iturgicum is a 
controversial subject, and it seems clear that from the legal standpoint no 
bishop or consensus of bishops constitutes “‘ lawful authority.” 

The crying need for authorised flexibility could be met most easily by a 
revision of the Prayer Book which would leave the main substance of 
Cranmer’s work intact and indicate permissible variations. It is unfortu- 
nately most unlikely that the Church will face the necessary task for a long 
time to come, because the memory of the disaster of 1928 stands in the 
way. The proposed revision of 1928 was the product of long deliberations, 
in which experts of all sections of the Church participated ; it was accepted 
by both Convocations and by the Church Assembly, and it promised to 
bring order into the chaos of “uses ” while securing considerable liberty 
of variation. Probably few would maintain that the new prayers touched 
the note of concise majesty of the old, but they were not unworthy of their 
setting among Cranmer’s jewels, and the adoption of the revision would 
not only have secured order with freedom, but notably enriched Anglican 
worship. Dr Brillioth, an eminent Lutheran divine, has said that the 1928 
Prayer Book is the best liturgy in Christendom. This Prayer Book was 
twice rejected by the House of Commons. I am convinced that this event 
really marked the end of the Anglican settlement, though its full effects 
may be long delayed. It was the veto of the State on the attempt of the 
Church to adapt its form of worship to the needs of the modern world 
and to promote reasonable order. 

But the course taken by the Bishops in this emergency was, in my view, 
even more unfortunate than the emergency itself. Two possible policies 
wete open, either of which would have had some principle behind it. The 
decision of Parliament might have been accepted as the final word—a 
frankly Erastian policy—or the freedom of the Church to settle its own 
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spiritual affairs might have been boldly asserted—with the clear recognition 
that this would probably mean disestablishment. Surely there is never 
likely to be an issue in which the inherent power of the Church to direct its 
own life was more clearly involved. The policy which was actually adopted 
was really no policy at all. Bishops took upon themselves, each according 
to his own predelictions, to permit or not permit the use of the 1928 book 
in whole or in part. This was indeed a straining of the jus Liturgicum to 
cover a piecemeal defiance of Parliament. One may wonder whether 
calculated and surreptitious illegality is likely to serve spiritual ends. It 
would have been more honest, and in the end safer, to come out into the 
open and say, “If this is the law, we cannot obey it.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that the relation between Church and State will soon become 
a burning question. The opportunity to settle it in such favourable circum- 
stances and on a matter of fundamental principle will not come again. 
This unhappy episode illustrates one of the chief difficulties in the way 
of any future alteration or enlargement of the Book of Common Prayer. One 
of the arguments which told most heavily against the 1928 book was that 
it changed the doctrine of the Church, and of course, up to a point, there 
was truth in the assertion. Though nothing was authorised which had not 
been held and practised by many loyal Anglicans, some doctrines and 
observances were allowed which other loyal Anglicans had maintained 
were contrary to the Anglican position. Obviously something of this kind 
must happen in any revision which is not purely verbal. The Prayer Book 
is not only the directory for worship, it is also a norm of teaching. Along 
with the Articles of Religion it constitutes the only Anglican formularies 
which have real authority. Every cleric solemnly declares that he holds 
them to be “‘ agreeable to the word of God.” Thus, so long as there are 
parties and schools of thought in the Church, any proposal for revision of 
the Common Prayer is bound to be scrutinized with suspicion lest the 
doctrinal balance should be disturbed. 
. The Book of Common Prayer was intended to be inclusive and to provide 
a worship and an ordered religious life which would commend themselves 
to the consciences of the vast majority of Englishmen. It would be unfair 
to its compilers to say that they aimed at compromise and took refuge in 
ambiguity. They hoped rather for a synthesis of the Catholic and Protestant 
tendencies. Nor can we say that their purpose has utterly failed. Anglicanism, 
in spite of the divisions which harass it, is a distinctive and recognisable 
version of Christianity and has flowed far beyond the shores of this land to 
a world-wide extension. Such vigour does not arise from mere compromise. 
But we must admit that the synthesis is far from complete, and we still 
labour under the necessity of mutual accommodation in some matters of 
faith and worship. A loyal Anglican who sees the value of his inheritance 
and also the need for developing it must work patiently for the time when 
in the unity of the Spirit we shall be prepared to take up again the task of 
the Prayer Book. Sound learning and a sincere desire to understand one 
another will reduce the edge of contention. We must believe that the truth 
will make us free and that only by seeking it can we attain to “‘ the unity 


of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
W. R. MATTHEWS 


THE DEANERY 
ST. PAUL’S, E.C.4 
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CHARLES MORGAN AND 
FRANCE’ 


By 
PROFESSOR LOUIS BONNEROT 


University of Caen 


In 1994, when the first centenary of Charles Morgan’s birth is celebrated, 
critics will certainly take this title for part of their theme, provided that 
France and England still exist as representatives of a free civilisation. 
Freed from the political passions which divide our generation, and helped 
by the passing of time, they will discern the essential and enduring where 
we see only shifting appearances, and will give to Charles Morgan his 
place of honour among the English writers for whom France has been a 
second country, while recognising at the same time his properly English 
quality which has earned for him so brilliant a reputation at home. 

Morgan, who has been the recipient of numerous academic and literary 
honours, is the only Englishman who has received all three of the great 
literary prizes: the Femina, the Hawthornden and the James Tate Black. 
In addition, translations of his works exist in fifteen languages. 

Nevertheless it is true that in France he has received rare honours. 
When on October 27, 1944, he recited his Ode to France at the reopening of 
the Comédie Francaise, the whole audience rose as he entered. No one who 
was present is likely to forget the outburst of enthusiasm among the young 
students when Morgan was presented for his honorary degree at Caen. 
His tour of our provincial universities in 1948 was a triumphal journey. 
His play The Flashing Stream was performed 400 times in France and Bel- 
gium. He is an officer of the Legion of Honour and, rarest of all, he is the 
only English novelist except Kipling who has ever been elected to member- 
ship of the Institut de France. 

Charles Morgan’s first contact with France dates back, he tells us in a 
letter written in 1945, to his sixth year, when he accompanied his father to 
the Exhibition in 1900. 


I remember nothing except Panhard motor-cars (and motor-cars were then 
very new) and a pearl necklace, said to be worth £80.000—or was it 80.000 francs ? 
I expect there were other little visits, but they were certainly short and few, for 
you must remember that after the Boer War the English were not very comfort- 
able in France. My real French contacts began during my imprisonment in Hol- 
land during the last war. In our fortress were three French officers, Coutisson, 
d@Humiéres, and Chauvin. Chauvin was in fact a sergeant but he was a cultivated 
man and was rightly treated by the Dutch as an officer. He held classes in French. 
I attended them. You know I am not a very rational person. My emotions 

1 This article first appeared under the title of Char/es Morgan et Ja France in the February issue 


of our distinguished contemporary MERCURE DE FRANCE, whose Editor has readily given 
us permission to publish an English translation prepared by Professor Bonnerot himself. 
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suddenly swing my life. Quite simple, childish things—some wonderful piece 
of drama, some magnificent phrase, takes me by the throat. What won me to 
France first was that story of Daudet’s, La derniére classe, about the schoolmaster 
teaching his class in the Franco-Prussian war. If this were said in a serious essay, 
every Frenchman would say: “ Well, there’s a fool Englishman ! ”—every 
Frenchman except perhaps some wise and gentle one who knows that artists are 
not brain but heart. . . . Then, when I left the fortress and lived on parole near 
the castle of Rosendaal in Gelderland, I came under French influence. Have I 
told you of her ? Strangely enough she was Hollandaise, née Baroness de Pallandt. 
She had married a Scot, nationalised Dutch, named Loudon, and so, when I 
knew her, was Madame Loudon. She was 86 and the mother of two daughters 
(still living)—one Constance who, having married her cousin, lived at the Castle ; 
the other, Helen, was a widow and was called Madame Elout de Soeterwoude, 
and she lived with her old mother at Roseneath, the dower-house of the 
Castle. We three English officers were received at Roseneath as if we had been 
the old lady’s grandsons and the point was that, though Dutch by nationality, 
she was in thought and feeling French. She had been brought up in Paris and had 
been a lady-in-waiting to the Empress Eugénie. She had the manners and language 
d'une dame de l’ancien régime. She had danced to Chopin’s waltzes with, as she 
said, “‘ Monsieur Chopin playing them”; she had known everyone—people 
who to me were historical personages. . . . You are French, and the French, I 
think, believe more in Egalité than in Liberté. I don’t. I care for aristocracy 
that justifies itself by responsibility, learning and elegance. I adored that old 
lady and first /oved France for her sake. In her presence I felt that I was on a stage, 
playing a part in a very great play, and that is something in this life. In her I 
have a link with the France of Mirabeau ; with her I have lived imaginatively in 
the France of the mid-nineteenth century. 


This letter reveals to us the essential quality, or rather the essence of 
Morgan’s love for France. His contact with Mme Loudon was for him a 
kind of initiation into platonic thought, and how rich it was, how appro- 
priate to its object, for France, more readily than any country may be per- 
sonified in feminine guise, and, in her, reason and mystic love are reconciled. 
This discovery of the permanence of the French genius, which Morgan 
owes to that act of Providence, is with him a product of the heart rather 
than of the brain (“ Artists are not brain but heart ”’), it is intuitive, primi- 
tive in the sense that it is anterior to all rational knowledge ; it is affective 
and even, let us say, romantic. Morgan is aware that he is a romantic, and 
does not blush to admit it, as in this letter to M. Ignace Legrand which 
appeared in the special number of Aguedal, a review published in Tunis in 
1943 : 

It is curious. I who have served as an officer in the British Navy and am now 
working at our Admiralty, shall always keep as the one happy memory of that war 
the work I was doing for some time in the Autumn of 1939 at the French Admiralty 
at Maintenon: and I shall ever be haunted by a childish, romantic and impossible 
desire—to wear a French uniform before I die.1 


Morgan loves France with a love so passionate and intense that one might 
say without exaggeration that France is his spiritual mistress. No foreigner 
has ever equalled the lyric exaltation of these lines which form the conclu- 
sion of the article, “ Forgive us our Victories ” : 


1 This desire has been fulfilled. Morgan is now entitled to the uniform of an Academician. 
Kipling and he are the only English novelists to whom this honour has ever been granted. 
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Tl se peut que la France change . . .; il se peut qu’elle se trompe ou agisse 
mal. Je ne suis pas aveugle a ses défauts, mais eile représente pour moi toutes les 
inaliénables adorations, et les libertés spirituelles. Dans ses livres, je deviens 
moi-méme, je me connais et me perds 4 la fois. Il ne s’agit pas la de sagesse 
raisonnée, mais de passion, des béatitudes et des déchirements de l’amour.} 


It may be that this romanticism is not in harmony with the special tone 
of our times, and that it even appears questionable as a means of knowledge ; 
but no one who has read Morgan can remain uneasy for very long, or be 
unaware that for the author of The Fountain, Sparkenbroke and The Voyage, 
love is one of the three supreme approaches to mystical experience—Art 
and Death are the other two—which put us into direct contact with spiritual 
reality. According to Morgan, the poets and mystics alone see clearly and 
far. Their imagination endows them with a unifying vision which others 
never possess. It was a sympathetic imagination which made it possible 
for Morgan, shortly after the first world war, to write in an open letter to 
Lloyd George ?: 

The French army is the central reality of Europe. It is a sad thing but it is 
true, . . . The French have to-day no guarantee of safety but their own army. 
Naturally, while they can, they put it on the Rhine. 


During the twenty-one years between the two wars, Morgan proved him- 
self to be one of the most lucid observers of the European situation. As 
early as 1934 he understood the danger of rising Hitlerism to anyone who 
stood by the values of freedom, and particularly to any artist who rebelled 
against internment in a social or a national barracks. In an unsigned article 


in The Times entitled ‘‘ The Mission of France ; Two Ways of Life ” 3 he 
remarked : 


the Rhine has become a rough frontier between two ways of life, mutually exclu- 
sive; to the West, to think for oneself is a virtue; to the East, if the violence 
sprung from an inferiority complex ultimately prevails over the surviving opposi- 
tion, there will be created from Strasbourg to Vladivostok a prison of the mind. 
The greatest service that France might do the world would be to produce another 
Voltaire; ours to hear him. Ferney and Weimar are empty; only Geneva is 
full. 


He came back even more powerfully to the theme of this article in the fol- 
lowing year when he dedicated his Epitaph on George Moore * : 


This essay on an artist who loved France is dedicated by its author to Edmond 
Jaloux in friendship and admiration, and because an armistice, even of seventeen 
years, cannot end an alliance between two peoples among whom it is still not 
criminal to think. 


Freedom of thought is Morgan’s creed, the central article of his faith in 
France, which seems to him to be its incarnation. It is the theme which 


1 Forgive us Our Victories, an essay written in October 1943, has never been published in 
English. The translation appeared in La France Libre on November 15, 1943, was circulated 
secretly in France, and was then published in Combat on September 20, 1944, when for the first 
time Morgan visited us in Paris again. 

2 Review of Reviews, October 15, 1923, pp. 211-4. 

3 June 21, 1934. 

* Published by Macmillan, 1935. 
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links all his meditations and writings about France, as for example his 
courageous and generous article in the Sunday Times, in which he defends 
René Lalou’s Axthology against the partisan views of Aragon, and his 
learned and vigorous lecture given at Oxford on May 28, 1948, on “ The 
Liberty of Thought and the Separation of Powers.” In this, he invites 
both his country and Europe to “ re-think Montesquieu,” to seek in the 
Esprit des Lois a way of passing through our present crisis, above all by 
re-interpreting and re-applying that great principle: “Il faut que, par la 
disposition des choses, le pouvoir arréte le pouvoir.” 2 

Morgan has good reason to be proud of the insight with which he pre- 
dicted and, one might say, penetrated the development of history or, as he 
calls it, “‘ historical perspective.” § Because his vision had been true, he 
found himself absolved from all recantation, and was able at a lecture 
delivered at the Sorbonne in June 1948, to use the very same expressions 
that he had used ten years earlier in the same lecture hall to call for a close 
union between the two countries in Europe which defend our world’s 
most precious gift : the freedom of thought.* 

If one day, as is to be hoped, Morgan’s essays and articles are collected 
in one volume, it should include the talk he gave in French in May 1940 
at the invitation of Radio Paris. The union between France and Great 
Britain which he then proposed, became a month later, on June 16, the 
official proposal of the British Government. The same volume should find 
space for the series of essays entitled “The end of the tunnel,” which 
appeared in the Spectator during those tragic weeks of June and July 1940. 
Those Anglophils who have regretted that Churchill’s great scheme has 
not ended in concrete fulfilment will admire the prescience of Morgan who 
had suggested the creation of a union bearing the double title: Les Puis- 
sances Unies de la Grande Bretagne et de la France—The United Powers 
of France and Great Britain. The essay dated June 28, which records this 
fact also contains some views of prophetic insight. In it Morgan affirmed 
the necessity for Britain to remain as closely allied to France as to the 
United States, for, he says, “‘ the most profound ruin of France cannot affect 
the truth that she, with us, is a child of the humanities and an inheritor of 
the spirit of man.” Then, contemplating the post-war years, he advocated 
a close economic co-operation: “‘a pooling of Anglo-French resources 
offers the only possibility of saving post-war Europe from economic chaos.” 
And Morgan concluded his essay with this formula, in which he has con- 
densed his whole conception of France, as we shall see later, “ France is 
an idea necessary to civilisation.” 

Of the ten articles in this series, the most noteworthy, and moreover the 
most noted, since it has had the distinction of being translated in Switzer- 
land and clandestinely circulated in France, is the one which bears the date 
July 19 and the title “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” in the English, and 


1 “ | write thy name,” translated under the title “‘ J’écris ton nom ” in Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
uly 18, 1946. 
, 2 The Liberty of Thought and the Separation of Powers. A modern problem considered in the context 
of Montesquieu (The Zaharoff Lecture for 1948). Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1948. 
3 The Spectator, June 21, 1940. 
4 See Creative Imagination, a lecture delivered on November 26, 1936; published in E/udes 
Anglaises in January, 1937 ; collected in Reflections in a Mirror, Second Series, Macmillan, 1946. 
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9? 


“Du Génie francais” in the translation.! After an ironic and subtle cri- 
ticism of the formula “ Travail, Famille, Patrie,”” Morgan notes the paradox 
that the French are “ close-fisted,” but that they are “ givers-out, not of 
money, but of ideas.” “‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ” is one of these great 
French ideas, one that has never been fully attained, and one that is probably 
unattainable ; it is, at all events, an idea of yesterday. France owes it to 
herself to discover a new idea : 


The first and most urgent need is that the Free French should fling to heaven 
a new idea, an alternative to both the Pétain régime and to the Third Republic 
because it will never be revived ; there will be no more Messieurs Lebrun. 


And, guided as much by logic as by his attachment to the principle of 
responsible aristocracy, Morgan suggested on July 19 a restoration of the 
monarchy in France. The timeliness of this remedy may be challenged, 
but not the justness of the diagnosis. Is not the political situation in which 
France has been struggling since the Liberation proof that it has not 
regenerated itself, that it has not re-discovered its true mission, what 
Morgan calls its seminal power ? 


The idea of France is pre-eminently the idea of Europe. Paul Valéry expressed 
it clearly soon after the last war. The idea of culture and intelligence, he said, has 
long been related in our minds with the idea of Europe. Other parts of the world 
have produced great civilisations, but none has possessed “ cette singuliére 
propri¢té physique: le plus intense pouvoir émissif uni au plus intense pouvoir 
absorbant. Tout est venu 4 l’Europe et tout en est venu. Ou presque tout.” 
For the word “ Europe” read “ France” and we are at the core of Valéry’s 
truth. Everything has come to France and everything has issued from her—or 
almost everything. This is her distinction from modern Germany, whose whole 
doctrine is to be self-contained, to give nothing fo others, to receive nothing from 
them—to be a conquering, a predatory but never a seminal people. 


It is because Morgan has a European instinct that he has hailed P. Valéry 
as the great representative of civilisation, “our messenger” as he calls 
him in his fine essay published on July 27, 1945,” We in our turn, in order 
to repay his courtesy and to recompense him for the few instances of ingrati- 
tude he may have met with in France, should honour him with the same 
title, for during the war he was truly the messenger of French thought, not 
only i in England but in the United States. In 1941, at a time when American 
opinion was still hesitant, indifferent, or even hostile, his speech to the 
“Co-ordinating Council of French Relief Societies” was a magnificent 
declaration of love which must have poured confusion upon certain French- 
men in the audience : 


Sometimes, during the time I have been in this country, I have been asked 
whether we in England do not hate France, whether we do not feel she betrayed 
the alliance. The answer is: No. . . . I confess that, when I speak of France, I 
speak with prejudice. It is the only prejudice that justifies itself—the prejudice of 


a passionate, unswerving and selfless love. 


1 The Editions de Minuit, after the text : Angleterre by Argonne (Jacques Debt-Bridel), published 
. 1943, the translation of this essay, which had already appeared at Lausanne in the review 
raits. 


2 I] est notre messager, composed for an evening gathering to pay homage to P, Valéry, and pub- 
lished in Carrefour. 


Vor. XLVIII, No. 1. 2 
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Both the continuation and the conclusion of this speech were a demand 
that France should be included in the strategy of the war and the peace, 
for : 


It is written on the map. America cannot afford an enemy at Brest, at Bordeaux, 
at Dakar. England cannot afford an enemy at Calais and Paris. But I would go 
further and say this: In the grand strategy of civilisation, France is inevitably 
included. Without her, we English and you Americans shall be in danger of 
turning the University of the World into a vocational training college. France is 
very old and very wise. She is very young and very beautiful. She has suffered as 
we have not. Gentlemen, I beg you, in the hour of victory, be patient, do not 
repudiate her. In the third month of the war, when I was sent on a mission to the 
French Admiralty, I revisited Chartres. It was a bleak November day. The 
windows were white. The architecture had a new and terrible austerity. Aero- 
planes were whining overhead. I live for the day in which the Blue Virgin is 
restored to her window in Chartres Cathedral.t 


We have quoted this peroration for its noble splendour and because it 
contains two points which are useful for the interpretation of a novel by 
Morgan which is contemporaneous with this text, The Empty Room. Let us 
mark the phrase ‘‘ Without her, we English . . .” and these four words, 
** Do not repudiate her.” 

Before dealing with The Empty Room, it will be best to consider chrono- 
logically The Voyage and the Ode to France. First of all, The Voyage, in which 
Morgan’s love for France found its most fervent expression, or rather the 
most heady, for the author let his theme mature like wine; it was eight 
years in a cask before he bottled it. This slow mellowing has imparted to 
his work a rich flavour which has been justly appreciated by those pro- 
fessional connoisseurs René Lalou, Robert Kemp, André Rousseau, Jacques 
Vallette and also Paul Valéry who wrote the preface to the French trans- 
lation.?, André Frank, in a very interesting article,’ with material gathered 
from the right source—the author himself—has recorded for us with what 
care Morgan prepared his novel between 1932 and 1940, and especially 
during the weeks he spent in the Charentes with the French friends to 
whom his moving dedication is addressed. 

One day, no doubt, some zealous research worker will make a study of 
the sources of The Voyage with the aid of the author’s diaries and note- 
books and of the newspapers of the period, for Morgan made a point of 
knowing, for example, what balls and what receptions were given on such 
and such an evening in such and such a house. He consulted the time- 
tables of the river steamers and checked in the plans and guides of the 1880s 
the routes of his characters, because, he says, “‘ the French change the names 
of their streets with embarrassing frequency.” In conjuring up a landscape 
or in recalling the atmosphere of Paris he left nothing to chance, and thus 
gave himself the pleasure of feeling that he was really living in the pro- 
vincial and Parisian France of the late nineteenth century. Our pleasure, for 
us French readers, springs not so much from our amazement when con- 
fronted with this faithful and fervent portrayal, as from the surprise of our 


1 Address by the English author Charles Morgan—Pot au Feu Luncheon, Co-ordinating Council 
of French Relief Societies ; New York, undated. 

2 By Mme Germaine Delamain, Stock, 1945. 

3 Nowvelles Littéraires, February 21, 1946. 
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imagination as it discovers in The Voyage a web of highly complex inten- 
tions and diverse influences : obviously, in the minor characters so greedy 
of gain, the influence of Balzac; that of Daudet in Barbet, who is a kind 
of Tartarin, but an idealised Tartarin, “a saintly Tartarin,” as the author 
describes him+; that of A. France in the ironical legend which grows 
around this character; that of George Moore—himself subject to French 
influences—in the amorous encounters of Barbet and Thérése, who remind 
us of “ The lovers of Orelay” in Memoirs of my Dead Life; and, finally, 
if one may properly say so, that of Morgan himself who with subtlety and 
in the way peculiar to him has transposed the story of a real prison into a 
philosophic theme, or, rather, into a philosophic experience, making Barbet 
the symbol of that purifying liberation towards which his mystical vision 
tends. The Voyage, for the reader who can interpret it in relation to Portrait 
in a Mirror, The Fountain and Sparkenbroke, represents one stage of a spiritual 
journey, and France is thus seen to be intimately associated with Morgan’s 
inner life. The character of Thérése is indeed—we gladly share Robert 
Kemp’s enthusiasm—“ one of the most complete and most powerful 
creations, not only of Charles Morgan but of the universal novel since 
Julien, Emma Bovary and certain characters of Dostoievski”? ; but more 
than anything else Thérése is typically French. Morgan has embodied in 
her that free and creative vitality which in France is an esthetic principle. 
Morgan’s passionate adherence to it draws him near to Frenchmen, but may 
alienate him from certain of his own countrymen who are not prepared to 
dissociate art from morals. 

Between The Voyage which, as the dedication informs us, was finished on 
June 1, 1940, and the Ode to France,? which was begun in the United States 
and completed in September 1942, there exists a bond which is apparent 
in the first stanzas: it is the evocation of the Seine and its meanderings 
between Mantes and Vernon where, for Thérése and Barbet, “ the voyage 
begins.” This Ode is a generous offering, springing from an unwavering 
love, a love which our very defeat has exalted, but which humbles itself 
in order the better to console our vanquished pride and to give it promise 
that it shall be born anew. P. Valéry’s remark about Meredith‘: ‘“ He 
loved France almost violently,” would apply even better to Morgan, whose 
love, as we have seen, is an outburst of the heart. Therefore Morgan could 
never have assented to this declaration of Meredith’s in 1871 : 


Nor can I forget that she (France) has always been the perturbation of Europe. 
The Germans may be. That is to be seen. . . . I am neither German nor French, 
nor, unless the nation is attacked English. I am European and Cosmopolitan— 
for humanity! The nation which shows most worth, is the nation I love and 
reverence | 5 
Meredith’s prudent reserve is that of a historian who wishes to remain 


1 Letter dated December 30, 1935. See also A Colleague for Tartarin in The Listener, June 8, 
1932,’an essay by Charles Morgan writing under the pen-name of Charles Falkland. 

* Les Nowelles Littéraires, January 17, 1946. 

3 The Ode to France appeared in Hace Chroniques (pub. Editions de Minuit), translated by 
Vercors, in 1943; translated by Andrée de Laléne de Laprade in France Libre, November 16, 
1942. The English edition was published in 1942 by Macmillan. The MS. is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 

“ F, Lefevre, “ n+" ae with Paul Valéry,”” quoted by M. E. Mackay: Meredith et la 
France, Boivin, 1937, p. 8 

5 Letters of George Vicredith, Constable, 1912, p. 223. 
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impartial. Morgan in his Ode makes no claim to be a historian; he speaks 
as a son of France, who has seen and felt like ourselves, for whom Germany is 
nameless corruption ; stubborn 
Cancer in the groin of spring, always possessing 
The virgin health, the wom 
Of each sequence of years, 
Always and always barren, save of despair. 

This quotation brings us back quite naturally to the passage referred to 
above, to Morgan’s pathetic appeal to his American audience: “ Do not 
repudiate her,” which seems to us to be the key to The Empty Room 
Morgan has so far refused to allow this story to be translated into French.? 
Can the reason for such a ban be what is implied in the words which the 
author has inscribed on our copy: “ Not to be published in France without 
further consideration. I think it is not good enough and may re-write or 
abandon it” ? We cannot doubt the sincerity of this admission, in which 
are expressed both the scruples of a great artist and a homage most flattering 
for us. But we shall take the liberty of pointing out to Charles Morgan 
that this reason does not leave us entirely convinced, and we submit to 
him an interpretation that cannot displease him, since in addition it makes 
his love for France emerge in greater variety and depth. 

The story of The Empty Room is a kind of parable in which the words 
have a double significance, a symbolic meaning which necessarily escapes 
the characters, engrossed as they are in their own particular drama, but 
which the attentive reader discovers if, behind the characters, he is capable 
of perceiving the nations involved in a vaster tragedy. We say “ nations ” 
to use the same term as is found in the foreword and in many passages 
throughout the book—but in fact it is a question only of France. With 
very skilful artistry Morgan has entrusted his own message to Henry Rydal, 
the main character : 

Rydal had always believed passionately in the independence of the French 

genius and spoken of France as if she were a woman of high mettle ultimately 
incapable of betraying the principle of her own freedom. 
Now this same Rydal finds himself in a situation which also involves an act 
of faith. When he meets in London the wife who has deserted his home 
twenty years earlier, and when, finding her now degraded, ill, poverty- 
stricken and given to drink, he leads her back to their daughter, he has but 
one thought: that life should go on, not by repudiating the past but by 
accepting it, by weaving it into the future in which the past undergoes a 
“ re-birth ” ; for the important thing is not to forgive but to create anew. 

Though this too brief outline does not allow us to do justice to the subtle 
dialectic of this book, it will serve to bring home to readers familiar with 
Morgan that in The Empty Room he returns to the great philosophic and 
moral themes that enrich narrative and dialogue in The Fountain and 
Sparkenbroke. But he insists now upon a new aspect of the theme of rebirth 
for it is the rebirth of France that is involved. The proof that Morgan has 
never doubted that this was possible, even in the dark days of 1941, comes 
out clearly in the closing pages of this story where we see Mrs Rydal rescued 
from despair by the twofold love of her husband and daughter. But before 


1 Published by Macmillan, 1941, and the Continental Book Company, Stockholm, 1942. 
® The Empty Room has been translated into Italian, under the title La Stanza Vuota, by Giorgio 
Monicelli. Arnaldo Mondadori, in May 1948. 
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arriving at this hopeful conclusion, the reader—an unusual thing with 
this idealistic writer—has had to pass through a great deal of painful realism. 
It is this realism, in our view, which has hampered Morgan to such an 
extent that the artist and the friend of France in him were both agreed in 
thinking it excessive, and hence capable of wounding a French reader. If 
this interpretation is correct, we should draw from it an additional reason 
for admiring Morgan, who feels for France all the ardour of love and all the 
selflessness of friendship. 

Lest this explanation should appear a little too ingenious, let us employ 
a more objective method and do what critics too often neglect to do, 
either out of ignorance or laziness: let us examine Morgan’s essays. This 
method is essential in the case of an author who, without actually being a 
philosopher, possesses a coherent doctrine aiming at the attainment of that 
“singleness of mind” to which he has in fact devoted a long study and 
which is placed at the beginning of the edition of The Flashing Stream. 

There are three essays which seem to us to throw light on the intentionally 
veiled message of The Empty Room : “‘ France is an idea necessary to civilisa- 
tion,” ? “ The return of France ” 3 and “‘ Lettre 4 André Gide.” 4 Morgan’s 
thought is both complex and simple, combining platonism and evolutionism 
in an original synthesis, as this passage clearly shows : 


A nation, in its influence upon civilisation, is not an aggregate of its living people, 
for they are but a part of the whole continuing and historic people. Nor is it a 
State, for the State is artificial. It is an Idea. As behind the features, the diverse 
characteristics, the conflicting acts and appearances of a man, there is an indivi- 
duality which is himself, so behind a nation there is an idea, and, proceeding from 
all nations, a confluence of ideas into the stream of civilisation. . . . The impor- 
tance of the national ideas remains. If we fail to distinguish the idea of France 
among the confusions of the contemporary scene, we shall be in danger of com- 
mitting a sin against ourselves and against civilisation. . . . The idea of a nation 
changes. The identity remains, as the identity of a human remains through all 
the metamorphoses of character; John grows older, he hardens or softens— 
becomes, we say, “a different man,” yet he is always John; his innocence is in 
his guilt, his hope in his failure, his childhood in his age. In that sense, the sense 
of identity, France is always France. But the Idea of a nation is mutable, it may be 
corrupted so that it poisons the stream, or be enriched and purified.® 


This fine page is really the commentary, the elucidation of the novel ; it 
might even be said, in the language of the photographer, that this page is, 
so to speak, the print taken from a negative. In order to possess the same 
positive demonstration-value, the novel should have depicted French 
characters for us, but how could Morgan possibly have created them, 
“imagined ” them, deprived as he was in 1941 of all contact with France ? 
We should not be surprised if Morgan’s next novel, which will be concerned 


1 Reprinted three times since 1938, this play has just been re-published in a revised edition 
(Macmillan, November 1948). 

? Lecture delivered on February 25, 1941, to the “ Royal Institution of Great Britain” ; 
published under this title in The Nineteenth Century, July 1941 ; under the title “‘ France alive ” 
pe Aslantic Monthly, August 1941 ; incorporated in Reflections in a Mirror, 1st Series, Mac- 
millan, 1944. 

% Written November 28 1942, three months after the landing in Africa, for the series 
“Menander’s Mirror” in The Times Lit. Supp. ; collected into the volume Reflections in a Mirror, 
1st Series, Macmillan, 1944. 

* Written for the special number of the review Fontaine, Algiers, 1943. 

5 “ The return of France.” 
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with the Resistance Movement and entitled The River Line, resumed the 
theme of The Empty Room: thus the intention recorded above: “I may 
re-write it” would be fulfilled. Whatever story Morgan devises in his next 
book, one thing is indeed certain: it will be nurtured and as it were illu- 
minated from within by his philosophy. We shall not fail to find there, 
incarnated in the characters, and woven into the stuff of their life, this 
conception which he puts forward as the very essence of the Idea of France : 
“‘ the idea of integration,” that is to say, the ability “‘ to see things as they 
are and to bring them into true relationship with one another.” In addition, 
The River Line will doubtless be enriched by that poetry through which, 
with Morgan, ideas appear as if refracted, so that they lose their stiffness 
and take on instead an admirable fluidity. It may be said without exaggera- 
tion that with Morgan the ideas are the French aspect of his genius, and 
that the poetry is the truly English aspect of it. But what is English about 
him above all else is the alliance, the interpenetration of his philosophy and 
his poetry. Morgan, in spite of his affinity for things French, is in no way an 
intellectual of the French type, as Aldous Huxley is in many respects. A 
study of these two writers in their relations with France would be a curious 
one ; it would reveal that A. Huxley knows an infinitely greater number of 
things and probably knows our literature better, but that this vast learning, 
this subtle, analytic intelligence do not penetrate as deeply as Morgan’s 
intuition, which is not ashamed of, and even prides itself upon, its ignorance} 
from which it draws the means of a constant renewal of that sense of wonder 
which, because it proceeds not from the mind but from the heart, allows 
us to see—as Wordsworth would say—“ into the life of things.” The 
touchstone for a true comparison of these two writers would be Pascal. 
Whereas A. Huxley strives to bring about the disintegration of Pascal as 
he does of any human being in whom he sees before all else “‘a colony of 
separate individuals,” ? Morgan for his part proclaims the “Integrity of 
Pascal,” * and bases his entire system of philosophy, moral and political, 
on the integration of the personality : 

Pascal’s faith is never isolated from its intellectual context or from the prompt- 
ings of the heart. It is neither sentimental nor cold. Fanaticism, like fear, arises 
from a split in the human personality ; faith, and Pascal’s conspicuously, from 
an integration of it. 

Such an affirmation is both moving and interesting : it emphasises one of the 
greatest of human values, one which contemporary society has too little 
appreciated, and it stresses the mission which is eternally incumbent upon 
France. If it is true, as Péguy used to say, that the French have freedom in 
their blood, then it is for them to fling this idea anew into the skies— 
firstly to prove to themselves that they are capable of resolving what R. Aron 
calls “‘ the great schism,”’ and secondly to deserve the confidence which, in 
spite of their political shortcomings, so many foreign friends continue to 
have in them, and in particular Charles Morgan, the most lucid, the most 
faithful and the most fervent of them all. 

VANVES (SEINE) LOUIS BONNEROT 


1 Morgan has written an apology for ignorance: ‘“‘ The garden of ignorance,” published in 
The Torch, October 1942. 
* See the essay “‘ Pascal” in the collection Do What You Will, Chatto and Windus, 1929, 
. 234. 
3 “ The integrity of Pascal ” in Reflections in a Mirror, 1st Series, Macmillan, 1944, p. 25. 
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4 
MAN WITHOUT CONSCIENCE ? 


SINCE the beginning of the seventeenth century men’s thought about 
themselves and society has come successively under the influence of which- 
ever special science has occupied the main attention of the educated world. 
In the seventeenth century itself the principles of morality were often con- 
ceived on the analogy of mathematical axioms. In the eighteenth the 
attempt was made to construct a “‘ moral science ”’ that could stand compari- 
son with the physics of “‘ the incomparable Mr Newton.” In the nineteenth 
century the main influence was biology (though that had been influenced 
by the economics of Malthus), and ‘“‘ Darwinism ” invaded social and moral 
theory. In the twentieth century the whole range of science has been so 
enormously extended that it is not possible to point to a single dominating 
one. But it is probable that psychology is the science that has attracted most 
attention and discussion outside the circle of scientific specialists them- 
selves. Indeed, it seems possible that if judgements of such a nature are 
being made a hundred years hence, Freud may then be regarded as having 
an importance for twentieth-century thought comparable with Galileo’s for 
the seventeenth, Newton’s for the eighteenth, and Darwin’s for the nine- 
teenth. 

It can be seen, however, that in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries men’s thinking about themselves and society was being 
influenced by their thinking about other things, such as numbers, planets 
and plants. Freud’s influence, however, is much more direct, since his 
accounts of the human mind claim to be scientifically based on observations 
of human minds themselves. It is true that a good deal of the evidence he 
made use of was derived from observation of unbalanced minds. But this, 
in itself, does not invalidate his general conclusions, for his claim is that 
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unbalanced minds show, as it were in caricature, the operation of factors 
which are also present, in less exaggerated form, in normal people. This 
view is shared by psychologists who would differ from Freud in much else, 
so that the importance of such inquiries cannot justly be depreciated on the 
ground that their main conceptions were first suggested by the study of 
minds in disease. 

It would have been strange indeed if nothing of relevance to our moral 
beliefs had emerged from such inquiries. For some of the main types of 
mental illness manifest themselves in what appear to be groundless feelings 
of unworthiness and guilt, while others involve the sufferers in conduct 
which, if they were fully sane, would be regarded as criminal. A general 
result of the spread of modern ideas about psychology has been to make 
people rather more cautious in their moral judgements about other people, 
less hasty to condemn and, perhaps, less ready to praise. If this were all, 
however, it could hardly be said that the effects of contemporary psychology 
on our moral thinking had been more than to render our moral judgement 
more sensitive by enabling us more readily to distinguish between moral 
appearances and moral realities, between the appearance of theft, for 
example, and the facts of kleptomania, or between the appearance of parental 
solicitude and the fact of jealousy or domination. 

The belief is current, however, that Freudian psychology has in some 
way undermined the authority that has commonly been attributed to the 
conscience. This belief is encouraged, in some degree, by the use of the 
technical term “ super-ego”’ which makes it appear that a new word is 
needed because there is nothing for the old word “ conscience ” to stand for. 
It is known, furthermore, that Freud and his followers have attempted to 
explain how feelings of guilt first come to be experienced by very young 
children, and how the authority of parental wishes and requirements comes 
to be transferred to forces within the self, or to forces falsely regarded as 
existing outside the self in the guise of saints or gods. It is thus thought 
that Freud, in analysing the genesis of conscience, has shown that it is a 
relic of childishness and, in its most important aspects, a product of fantasy 
rather than of reason or revelation. 

Some such vague impression is, I believe, pretty widespread. In what 
follows I shall endeavour to clarify one or two elements of the problem. 
(The problem of conscience, however, is a very large part, if not the whole, 
of moral philosophy, so that I cannot hope, in the space at my disposal, to 
do more than indicate some lines of inquiry that appear to me to be worth 
following. A philosophical inquiry into the Freudian theory of conscience 
is long overdue, but I cannot claim that what follows is any such thing.) It 
is necessary, in the first place, to say something about what we ordinarily 
take conscience to be. What is being said about people when it is said that 
they have consciences ? I have no doubt that a number of things are being 
said, and that we can best distinguish them if we ask what would be meant 
if it were said about someone that he had no conscience. One thing that 
might be meant would be that he was incapable of distinguishing right and 
wrong. Another thing would be that although he could distinguish right 
and wrong, he had no settled inclination to do what he believed to be right 
or to refrain from doing what he believed to be wrong. Thus a man withou, 
conscience could be either a man incapable of making moral distinctionst 
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or a man who could make them but had no anxiety to do what is right and 
no tendency to feel guilty if he did wrong. We should also describe as a 
man without conscience a man who, though capable of distinguishing right 
and wrong, in fact did not do so, and for this reason was free from the 
anxiety to do right and the feeling of guilt at doing wrong. We need this 
last distinction, I think, to cover the case of a man who at one time had dis- 
tinguished between right and wrong and so was capable of doing so, but 
who later ceases, for some reason or other, to make the distinction. 

I have now distinguished between conscience as a faculty of discerning 
right and wrong and conscience as a judge of one’s own actions, as what 
Milton called “my Umpire Conscience”? and Whewell “the Internal 
Accuser, Witness and Judge.’”’ Conscience in the second sense presupposes 
conscience in the first, for unless I recognised some actions as right and 
others as wrong, I could not blame myself for having done the latter or 
have a good conscience in doing the former. We speak about “ the pangs 
of conscience,”’ and by this we mean that a man who has succumbed to the 
temptation to do wrong feels remorse. That is, recognising that he has 
done wrong, he has the painful wish that he had acted differently from how 
he did act. The “ pangs of conscience ” become all the more intense when 
it is recognised that what is done cannot be removed from the sum of things, 
that the wish can never be fulfilled. It frequently happens that when a man 
is punished for a wrong he has knowingly committed, his remorse disap- 
pears. I do not think, however, that his good conscience disappears if he 
is rewarded for some good deed he has performed. 

Very different views have been held about what things are right and what 
things are wrong, but I am not aware that any societies have been known 
which fail to make the distinction and among whom no “ pangs of con- 
science ” are felt by those who knowingly transgress their moral standard. 
We may say that conscience is found in all societies, though its content 
varies considerably from one society to another. Both an Apache and a 
Quaker have consciences, but conduct of which the one would be ashamed 
would appear to the other to be his duty. 

In Christendom—as indeed also with the Stoics—there has been a ten- 
dency for conscience to be regarded as the voice of God speaking straight 
to the individual soul. If the individual will but listen for it, it has been 
thought, he cannot fail to hear it, and when it has spoken his duty will be 
clear. This is a view which needs to be considered before we touch on 
Freudian contributions to the subject. Now the voice of God for which 
we are recommended to listen may pronounce either in general or in par- 
ticular terms. If its pronouncements are in general terms, such as “ it is 
right to tell the truth, wrong to tell a lie,” then the guidance is incomplete, 
since the individual who has received it still has the task of himself deciding 
what particular conduct would embody the principle in question, and which 
principle, among several that may be relevant, should be given precedence. 
Perhaps, then, conscience gives particular instructions, indicating par- 
ticular courses of action that are the duty of those who hear. But in the first 
place it still remains possible that the listener will misunderstand what the 
conscience says—and to deny the possibility of this is to assume that there 
is no variation whatever in the moral intelligence of different people—and 
in the second place it is surely clear that cases arise in which someone is in 
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genuine doubt as to where his duty lies and decides to perform a certain 
action even though he is still in doubt as to whether it really is his duty. 
In such cases few conscientious people would believe that direct and infal- 
lible revelations of one’s real duty are available for the asking or even for 
the trying. What can be said is that there is a sense of the word “ duty ” 
in which a man has done his duty when he has performed that action which, 
after he has given the matter the proper amount of consideration, appears 
to him to be his duty. But what appears to someone to be his duty may not 
really be his duty, so that there is another sense of the word “ duty ” in 
which a man who has done what appears to him to be his duty may never- 
theless have failed to perform it. There is no need for God to inform us of 
our duty in the first sense of the word, since we come to see what it is by 
reflecting on the situation and people’s claims upon us as they appear to 
us. And it is quite clear that God does not always inform us of our duty in 
the second sense of the word, since people who genuinely aim at doing 
right frequently fail to do what is right. Any idea of conscience as an infal- 
lible divine guide must therefore be abandoned. Whatever may be the 
truth about it, that cannot be. 

When we speak of conscience, then, we have in mind (1) a fallible power 
of discerning what it is right for us to do and what is wrong for us to do, 
(2) a force within us urging us to do what appears right and to avoid doing 
what appears wrong, and (3) a tendency we have of condemning ourselves 
for the wrong we do and approving ourselves for the right we do. As to 
(2) there is an assumption that what we ought to do frequently differs from 
what we should like to do, so that conscience acts as a restraint on some of 
our spontaneous desires. As to (3), it is generally believed that the condemn- 
ing ourselves for our wrong actions is more important than the approving 
ourselves for our right actions, in that the former is a spur to improvement 
whereas the latter can easily develop into an objectionable moral com- 
placency. 

We may now briefly consider a few of the elements in Freudian psy- 
chology that are relevant to each of these aspects of conscience, bearing in 
mind that, as there is not the space to give an adequate description of the 
Freudian theory, my remarks must appear rather dogmatic. 

(1) When we speak of conscience as a power of discerning right and 
wrong we must distinguish between (a) the discerning what is right or wrong 
generally, both for oneself and others, and (b) the discerning what it is 
right or wrong for oneself to do. It is to the latter that the word “ con- 
science” properly applies since, as Professor Ryle has pointed out,! we 
should regard it as absurd to say such things as: “‘ my conscience tells me 
he ought to do such and such ” or “ Ais conscience tells him that I ought to 
do such and such.” But it can easily be seen that (b) depends on (a). For 
although we admit that it is sometimes the case that a man has duties that 
no one else has (as, for example, a king or prime minister), we nevertheless 
consider that if it is right for him to perform a particular action it would be 
right for anyone else in the same situation to perform that action. That is, 
a man’s discernment of the moral quality of his own actions is linked with 
his discernment of the moral quality of actions generally, other people’s 
as well as his own. That we do distinguish between the rightness and 


1 Analysis. Vol. 7 No. 2., June, 1940. 
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wrongness of actions and regard the distinction as independent of each man’s 
feelings and beliefs cannot be doubted. But what it is to make the distinc- 
tion, what it is that we are really saying when we say that an action is right 
or wrong, is a problem that has puzzled philosophers since the time of 
Socrates. Now one class of answer to the question “ what is it to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong ?”’ is that to distinguish between right 
and wrong is to distinguish between the feelings that some being, or man, 
or group of men have towards the actions in question, so that to say that 
an action is right is to say that the being, or man, or group of men have one 
sort of feeling towards it, and that to say that an action is wrong is to say 
that they do not have that sort of feeling towards it, or that they have 
another sort of feeling towards it. This class of view may be called ethical 
subjectivism. If ethical subjectivism were true it would be possible to 
change the moral qualities of actions by changing the feelings that the being, 
man, or group of men had towards the actions. This seems rather shocking 
to most people when they first come to hear of it, since they believe, in 
their pre-sophisticated state, that we come to learn what is right and what 
is wrong independently of people’s feelings about it. I am not aware that 
Freudian psychologists have ever directly discussed this question: “‘ What 
is it to say that an action is right or wrong ?” But I think that it is fair to 
say that although they do not discuss this question directly, what they do 
say about other things suggests that, sometimes at any rate, they assume 
the truth of ethical subjectivism in some form or other. My main reason for 
saying this is that when they come to discuss guilt they particularly concern 
themselves with feelings of guilt, and in considering feelings of guilt are 

articularly concerned to trace them back to their supposed origin in the 
child’s attitude to parental rules. The suggestion—I do not think it is 
explicitly affirmed—is that moral rules are to be defined as rules of action 
with which certain feelings are associated. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to compare the Freudian account of God. Freud does not discuss 
whether God exists, any more than he discusses whether the rightness or 
wrongness of actions is independent of our feelings about them. But he 
undertakes to show how belief in God is based on wishes and how religion 
is “‘ the universal obsessional neurosis of humanity.” 1 I suggest that ethical 
subjectivism is an assumption of his account of conscience, just as atheism 
is an assumption of his account of religion. It is also worth noting that 
some popular talk of the “ re-adjustment ” of criminals and the mentally 
sick may also have subjectivist assumptions. 

(2) and (3). It will be seen from the above, therefore, that any direct 
and deliberate contributions of Freudian psychology to the theory of con- 
science must be sought in the accounts given of its structure and working. 
This part of the Freudian theory is complex and developing, so that I 
cannot here even begin to expound it. Aspects of it are, however, suffi- 
ciently well known to render perhaps the following observations worth 
making. 

(a) The structure and working of conscience has been described by 
Freudian psychologists with a richness of concentrated detail hitherto 
only to be found scattered about the writings of novelists, dramatists, 
poets, and religious teachers. Thus the invention of a new termino- 


1 The Future of an Illusion, (2nd Impression, 1934). p. 76. 
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logy and the linking together of hitherto scattered observations has 
given Freudian psychology an air of novelty greater than is warranted 
by the facts. It is well known, for example, that, according to Freud, 
aggression is one of the main components of conscience. It is not, 
perhaps, so well known that in the sixteenth century Acontius, one of 
the early exponents of religious tolerance, pointed out in his Satane 
Stratagematum libri octo that the good intentions of religious perse- 
cutors masked less desirable emotions, so that among Satan’s most 
successful ruses was that of disguising cruelty by cloaking it in con- 
scientiousness.! Ever since the seventeenth century French literature 
has been largely concerned with close analysis of human motives. 


Thus Freudian views have made much less of a stir in France than in’ 


Anglo-Saxon countries where literary interest has been concentrated 
to a greater extent on society in its more external workings. 

(b) The things that we regard as good or bad, right or wrong, are 
the states of mind and activities of human beings. Freudian psycho- 
logists, by insisting on the multiplicity of strands to be found in most 
states of mind and human “ self-exertions ” (to use Sir David Ross’s 
phrase), make it clear that the occasions on which it is appropriate or 
adequate to make the simple judgements “ good,” “ bad,” “ right,” 
“wrong,” are less frequent than is commonly supposed. The spread 
of Freudian notions, therefore, may well result in a tendency to make 
rather more subtle moral judgements both of oneself and of other 
people. A degree of subtlety that is necessary for artistic or scientific 
purposes may, however, be a hindrance to the making of the moral 
decisions of practical life. We cannot be sure, therefore, that a wide- 
spread knowledge of the complexities of conscience would, on the 
whole, be morally beneficial. 

(c) The claim is made that Freud and his followers have given a 
“ scientific? account of conscience. “ Scientific”? is to-day used in 
a variety of senses. Sometimes it just means “ true.” Sometimes it 
means “‘ established by the methods current in the empirical sciences.” 
Sometimes it means “ independent of any preference or moral estima- 
tion.” Sometimes it means all these things and others besides. That 
Freud and his followers have made many true observations about 
conscience cannot, it seems to me, be denied by any reasonably 
informed person. But that the true propositions they have enunciated 
have been reached by the methods current in the other empirical 
sciences and are purely factual statements free from all preferences and 
moral estimations can hardly be maintained. I do not see how anyone 
can doubt that sentences containing such words as “ perversion,” 
“ normal,” “ diseased ” and the like, when applied to people, indicate 
preferences, or moral estimations, or both. Other more specialised 
words such as “fixation” or “ infantile,” were no doubt value-free 
when they began their psycho-analytic careers, but they soon took their 
places in a system of moral ideas and judgements. This being so, the 
relation of psycho-analytical hypotheses to their evidence is different 


1 W.K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the beginning of the English 
Reformation to the death of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1932). 
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has from the relation of, say, physical or biological hypotheses to their 
ated evidence. 

oud, (d) Some people believe that Freudian psychology is not only a 
not, ** scientific ” account of what morality is, but also provides the means 
e of for making our existing morality itself more “ scientific.” The idea 


tana appears to be that once the mechanisms of introjection, aggression, 
TSe- narcissism and the like have been brought to light, it will be possible 
nost for the enlightened individual to free himself from moral compulsions, 
-on- i.e. from conscience. Henceforth, it is sometimes believed, he will be 
fure able to adopt a scientific attitude towards himself and other people, 
ves. neither condemning them nor himself but seeking for the best means 
n in” of achieving his goals and theirs. According to Freud, however, a 
ated morality without conscience in this sense is impossible, since the 

infantile situation and native characteristics of all human beings 
are inevitably engender a super-ego. It has sometimes been hoped that, 
*ho- even if a wholly “ scientific” morality is impossible, at least something 
10st more scientific could be substituted for what are regarded as the 
SS’s unscientific and barbarous practices of blame and punishment. As I 
> Or understand them, however, psychologists who adopt the Freudian point 
ht,” of view are extremely doubtful of the possibility even of this, both 
ead because they recognise a deep desire to be punished on the part of many 
ake individuals and also because they do not think there could be a real 
ther desire on the part of other people to remit altogether the punishment of 
tific those who are regarded as offenders. Thus the view of the traditionalist 
oral or intuitionist that wrong-doing merits punishment and should receive 
ide- it is reinforced by the psychological theory that punishment is so deeply 
the rooted in human nature that its abolition (as distinct from its reform) 

is inconceivable. 
na (e) No one who theorises about morals is ever content merely to 
| in describe and explain. All, sooner or later, come to make moral recom- 
Ss it mendations. Freudian psychologists are no exception. One of the 
ad recommendations most frequently made is that the ego-ideal (one of 
ma- the more controllable elements of the super-ego) should be neither so 
‘hat high as to be impossible of achievement or discouragingly difficult nor 
out so low as to make the task of living up to it too easy. This is not an 
ably exercise in Aristotelian mediocrity, but a practical rule allegedly derived 
ated from psychiatric experience and supported by the shrewd observation 
‘ical that people who demand markedly more, morally, from themselves 
and then they do from others must somehow regard themselves very much 
one more highly than they do other people. In its second aspect this 
on,” Freudian observation calls attention to one of the “ ruses of Satan” that 
cate may be most difficult to uncover, but which had already been dis- 
ised cussed by Hegel in his account of “the beautiful soul”? and by 
free Bradley, in his references to “‘star-gazing virgins with souls above 
heir their spheres, whose wish to be something in the world takes the 
the form of wanting to do something with it, and in the end do badly 
rent what they might have done in the beginning well.” ? In its first aspect, 


> 7.C. ‘oo Man, Morals and Society, A Psycho-analytical Study (London, 1945), Ch. XII. 
2 Hegel henomenolog y of Mind. C. Ch. VI. C (c). 
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however, the theory in question appears to me to assume that the 
achievement of ‘‘ mental health”? must be the moral ideal. This, 
surely, will never do, since never to risk mental breakdown would be 
to abandon the chance of moral improvement and to submit to what- 
ever status quo happened to prevail. 

In sum, then, I have suggested that the Freudian theory of conscience 
makes no direct approach to the philosophical question of the objectivity 
of morals. Rather does it tend to assume, without discussion, some form of 
subjectivism. This, I think, is in accord with the fundamentally positivistic 
outlook of Freud himself. Freudian accounts of the structure and 
mechanism of conscience, however, are far from suggesting that its function 
as an internal accuser and judge should be abandoned. It is true that Freud’s 
reason for holding this is not that it would be undesirable to do so—as a 
positivistic believer in “ scientific”? behaviour he might well have thought 
that its removal would have been desirable—but that it is not in fact possible 
to do so. To this extent, as Freud himself pointed out,! there is some 
justification for the view that conscience is a sense implanted in all mankind 
as religious teachers and natural law theorists have believed. 


H. B. ACTON 


LONDON 


1 Freud. An Outline of Psychoanalysis. (New York. 1949). p 122. 


5 
ETHICS WITHOUT LAW? 


THERE are some moral philosophers, particularly prominent in our own 
day, who take their stand on the unique nature of every actual moral dilemma 
and the ensuing singularity of the ethical decision it demands. They empha- 
sise the changing, non-recurrent nature of actuality, and the consequent 
need for an extremely flexible and adaptable moral attitude. An attitude 
distinguished by an ever present readiness to do justice to changing cir- 
cumstances, to consider every situation on its own merits, to solve it accord- 
ing to its inherent needs and not according “ to a set of rules to be applied 
like drugstore prescriptions.” 1 In short, this intuitionist, or, as it might 
be more precisely called, occasionalist school of ethical thought demands a 
human approach to ethical problems, human in the Bergsonian and perhaps 
in the Montaignian sense of the word : “‘ Je peins pas l’étre je peins le passage.” 

At a time when all values give way to vitality and rigid laws to the 


1 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (1921), Ch. VII, p. 170. 
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atomising impact of chance, when constant environments crumble, exposing 
the once sheltered consciousness to the demands of a society which daily 
encroaches more on private preserves, the appeal of the occasionalist theory 
is twofold : to instinct and to common sense. It seems to bear out what we 
experience when we actually try to reach a moral decision in unprecedented 
circumstances ; and how many these have become! It concurs with the 
feeling of loneliness and forlornness, the emotional residue of such deci- 
sions, and accounts for the burden of a responsibility that lies daily heavier 
upon us. It increases our alertness, our efficiency in coping with new situa- 
tions which is our greatest asset in a world where to keep up with the pace 
of events is the sine quad non of survival. No wonder then that on the first 
impact and to a certain degree, the occasionalist theory seems acceptable 
enough. Yet, because its emotional appeal is so strong, and its arguments 
so seemingly plausible, a careful scrutiny of the grounds on which it is 
based and the conclusions it entails seems called for. For the former are 
more far-fetched and the latter far more dangerous than might be suspected. 
Indeed we would do well to be on our guard against the charm and promise 
of the occasionalist theory especially when put forward by so brilliant an 
exponent as E. F. Carritt, or with the prophetic ardour of a John Dewey. 

It may seem surprising to find the names of Dewey, the empiricist, the 
believer in “ Scientific method in Philosophy ” and of Carritt, the ration- 
alist, thus unceremoniously yoked. My excuse is that, poles apart though 
these philosophers are, they yet meet in what I have called the Occasionalist 
Theory of Ethics, i.e. in the stress they put on the unique nature of every 
ethical dilemma, in their assertion of the need for equally unique ethical 
solutions and their refusal to accept any general and a priori ground of moral 
obligation. And though they have reached this position by different roads, 
and substantiated it with different reasons, it may yet not be entirely imper- 
missible or useless to consider them jointly in an attempt to assess the 
theoretical implications and practical consequences of this position. 

The main argument of the occasionalist school runs somewhat as fol- 
lows : On every occasion on which our moral decision is required we are 
faced with a particular set of circumstances which presents a unique instance 
of the ethical problem. Each such occasion in the full complexity of its 
concrete reality and “ givenness,” involves besides its material elements 
a number of sometimes conflicting, sometimes competing, and sometimes 
downright incompatible obligations, satisfactions, desires, and pertinent 
general rules. It is therefore ultimately and basically by an intuitive choice 
that one decides what rules apply; which obligation is overriding, in a 
given situation. That is, “the right act,” “the real duty” is picked by 
intuition. 

No number of moral rules will save us from exercising intuition, for a rule 

can only be general but an act must be particular, so it will always be necessary 
to satisfy ourselves that an act comes under the rule and for that no rule can be 
given.? 
Moreover, it is very doubtful whether such general moral rules as are known 
represent the primary grounds of particular moral decision, or only sub- 
sequent generalisations from the way in which particular instances have 
been solved. 

1 E, F, Carritt, The Theory of Morals (1928), Ch. XIII, p. 114. 
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But if we can judge an instance without general rules it might seem as Butler 
says, that the inquiry of them is merely an occupation not without some usefulness, for 
“* men of leisure.” * 


Nor can such general rules be deduced from one supreme ground of 
obligation : 


I have not satisfied myself that there is any quality common to all right acts 
which makes them right. I think that probably most right acts consist in bringing 
about the distribution of satisfaction which is due in the circumstances.” 


This could be a possible explanation of a common ground of obligation in 
the sense in which John Dewey uses the concept of “ Melioration,” but 
Carritt attaches singularly little importance to it, and on returning to the 
discussion on a later occasion he writes : 


Before trying to classify our obligations by asking whether they are all founded 
on one ground or on two or more, it is necessary to consider the greater nature 
of a ground of obligation. Unfortunately this is a puyzling and not very interesting 
question. . . . ‘The general question is whether our obligations and consequently 
our duties depend upon our actual situation including our capacities for affecting 
it and the consequences of what we may immediately bring about, or upon our 
belief about that situation or upon our moral estimate of what the supposed situa- 
tion demands.*® 


Now this is as neat a way of side-tracking and precluding the issue of the 
second question (Is the ground of obligation transcendent and a priori to 
the given situation or not ?) as one may wish. It should be added that the 
first question (Are all obligations founded on one ground ?) is completely 
engulfed by the ensuing quibble about real and subjective and putative 
duties. 

I have dwelt at such length on Carritt’s view because he finally puts the 
point and pleads the case for such philosophies as John Dewey’s with its 
stress on the singularity of instances and the duty of melioration ; concurs 
with Sir David Ross’ ethical theory on the need for an intuitive decision 
between the clamouring merits of different obligations and satisfactions 
inherent in one situation; and even agrees on some very essential points 
with the ethical theories of existentialists like Sartre. The latter, however, 
argues in addition that what is the right action for one man is by no means 
right for another, though all objective circumstances remain the same. 
Thus, for one Frenchman, who under the German occupation had the choice 
of joining the Maquis or staying on to help an old widowed mother, to 
stay would have been the right decision (if he were a gallant young fellow 
whose every instinct drove him to fight); for another—to go (if he were a 
timid fellow whose dependence on his mother’s presence would have 
induced him to stay). A genuine and sincere moral decision according to 
Sartre must, under given circumstances, necessarily yield different results 
for different persons. By finally abandoning any objective view of duty, 
Sartre thus breaks the last hold of the intuitive theory of morals on an 
objective concept of right, and invalidates any claim it may put forward 
for the universal validity of the intuited content. Unredeemable relativity 

1 OD. cit., p. 113. 


2 Op. cit., Ch. XVI, p. 140. 
3 BE. F. Carritt, Erhical and Political Thinking (1947), Ch. Il, p. 14. 
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and undifferentiated chaos are the final outcome. Our question can now be 
put as follows: Does a strict adherence to Carritt’s Theory of Morals 
logically and inevitably lead to chaos ; or do such safeguards as he provides 
by holding on to an objective view of duty and the entailed identity of 
intuited contents effectively circumvent this outcome; and if so, are they 
justifiable inside the limits of his own theory ? 

We must, however, first mention the curious inability or unwillingness 
noticeable amongst adherents of the occasionalist theory to differentiate 
between the entirely dissimilar processes of ethical analysis and moral 
deliberation. The aim we pursue and the method we employ in enquiring 
after the nature and validity of a ground of obligation is very different from 
the aim pursued and method used when we seek to make up our minds on 
how this obligation affects, applies, and in its turn is modified to meet the 
practical contingencies of an actual situation.! The latter method is rather 
like that of a surgeon’s scalpel which isolates and lays bare a certain tendon. 
To lay bare the moral component of action, to reveal the moral law in its 

urity is the aim of analysis. The process may be roughly described as 
follows. After all practical considerations have been accounted for and 
deducted, be they particular obligations, material factors or personal inclina- 
tions (and this we have all experienced when submitting any of our moral 
decisions to a careful scrutiny) there remains an unaccounted for residue, an 
inclination, be it ever so small, away from the result warranted by the known 
vectors of actual circumstances. Unless we seek to account for this residue, 
and discover the nature and the source of its influence we cannot claim to 
have understood the actual process of taking a moral decision nor explain 
the fact of moral experience in a satisfactory manner. Now this cannot be 
done by going once again over the particular traits of a given situation 
since those have been accounted for already. The residue, we must therefore 
assume, could have been effected only by something outside and prior to 
the particular modifications of which situations are capable. A satisfactory 
explanation would have to depend on an analysis of general principles. 
An inquiry concerning the nature of general principles would therefore, 
far from being “‘ an occupation not without some usefulness for ‘ men of 
leisure,’ ” appear to be ¢4e main task of the ethical analyst. However weary 
and seemingly unprofitable, this inquiry must not be neglected on pain of 
invalidating the results of a moral theory. 

To sum up: if Carritt wishes to point out that moral decisions are, ulti- 
mately, the sole responsibility of the agent, 7.e. that each man must decide 
for himself whether and how far to admit a reverence for the moral law as 
a decisive factor in his practical deliberations—we have no quarrel with him. 
For indeed situations are unique, identical instances of moral problems do 
not recur; their solution requires alertness and moral sensitivity. An 
appeal to “ cut and dried recipes ” will be of no avail, as in any case one 
would have to decide which recipe to apply. One cannot even shift one’s 
responsibility by asking the advice of some person one respects. This pro- 
cedure, which de Burgh thinks possible though it deprives the decision 
of the moral value which it would otherwise have, is shown up as an unavail- 


1 Compare Professor A. E. Murphy’s “‘ Who are we ?” A discussion of Carritt’s Ethical and 
Political Theory, in the Philosophical Review, May, 1949 ; which deals with Carritt’s intuitionism 
(We think . . .) when establishing and vindicating moral axioms, 
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ing strategem by Sartre. For Sartre very cleverly points out that one is 
responsible for the choice of one’s advisers : i.e. one chooses to ask Brown’s 
advice because one knows beforehand what sort of person Brown is and 
what sort of advice he is likely to give. But to say that a moral decision is 
unique and particular in each particular instance and ultimately the sole 
and unshirkable responsibility of the agent, is one thing ; to claim that it is 
reached by an ever renewed and ever changing intuition (¢.e. an intuition 
whose content differs with every given problem) is another. Nor does it 
seem justifiable to infer on this evidence that such decisions are ot taken in 
respect of a transcendent ground of obligation. Nor can it be taken to 
eliminate the possibility that such a ground not derived from the practical 
circumstances of a particular occasion, does determine (in a way and to a 
certain degree) all decisions taken on all occasions.1 

How indeed does Carritt vindicate his denial of the existence of such a 
single universally valid ground of obligation ? On what reasons does he 
base his assumption that all obligations are obligations ad hoc; that there 
are many kinds of obligation; and that they are all abstracted from par- 
ticular instances ? Surely a failure to inquire into their nature and one or 
two asides about the “ puzzling and uninteresting ” qualities of this problem 
are not enough to settle it off-hand in favour of the occasionalists ? 

The stand taken by Carritt on this question can only be explained by his 
refusal to discriminate between the nature of such numerous though 
general maxims as “ thou shalt not kill” ; “one ought not to lie”; “ one 
ought to keep promises ” and the common ground of their validity which 
alone can be called ¢he moral Jaw. In other words, the moral law is not as 
Carritt takes it to be the sum, or outcome of the obligations inherent in a 
situation but something beyond them, something which is both the ground 
for the initial validity of those obligations and the arbiter regulating and 
assigning their respective and rival claims. This moral law it seems to me, 
we apprehend by intuition, and at the same time we apprehend it as applying 
to all and any of our actions. We have no need of additional intuitions to 
tell us which instances fall or do not fall under its sway, since we know that 
all instances, inasmuch as they are instances of the decisions and actions of 
a human agent, come under its jurisdiction. What is open to question is 
the degree to which we are able to realise the moral law in our actual deci- 
sions and the forms it takes when modified to meet practical contingencies. 
These are indeed determined by the mind, the temperament and the attitude 
of a particular agent at a particular time. As for the moral law, it is best 
described in terms of the respect we owe unconditionally and under all 
circumstances to the person in every man gua man. All general maxims can 
be reduced to this final law, and all draw their validity from the initial 
interdict against misusing (or lacking reverence for) another man’s person.? 

Now it seems to me that we refer back to this law in every single decision 


1 The strongest arguments against this aspect of intuitionism are to be found in Paton’s Can 
Reason be Practical ?, the H. Hertz Lecture of 1943, pp. 30-3, where intuition in the absence of 
an ultimate principle is characterised as a ‘‘ groundless opinion” and the existence of such a 
principle reaffirmed : “The grounds of rightness may be different and yet the principle of right- 
ness be the same.” 

2 See Kant’s second formula of the categorical imperative cited in Heinemann’s “‘ Autonomy 
or Orthonomy ?”, Hrssert JouRNAL, July, 1949. I am indebted to Dr Heinemann for a 
number of useful suggestions in the course of the discussion on my paper. 
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we take, and that we measure the value of our decisions by its norm. This 
is by no means so far fetched as it sounds: we have only to observe what 
anyone does when deliberating on a moral decision or pronouncing a moral 
judgement in order to furnish the required proof. Let us recall for a moment 
how we actually reach a moral decision, in a given instance. We weigh the 
claims our nearest and dearest have on us, the obligations under which we 
labour, our own desires in the matter, our estimate of the facts and the 
possible consequences. But after we have done all this we still have to pose 
the moral question: Am I acting equitably (towards all men) in doing this, 
or am I abasing the dignity of any man ? Whatever our actual decision may 
finally turn out to be, the moral verdict remains unchanged. We might for 
instance decide that under the circumstances we are prepared to take the 
guilt of infringement of the moral law upon ourselves for the sake of other 
things. We permit killing in war, lying under certain circumstances, and 
the breaking of a promise to one man in order to benefit many others. But 
we must be fully aware what we are doing, and we must be clear about our 
responsibilities. We might claim alleviating circumstance. We might even 
argue that because of the ad hoc nature of all human activities it is conceivable 
that never in the course of human history has a deed been performed which 
was absolutely and perfectly moral. Nevertheless we seem to be held 
responsible for every failure to implement the moral law in its fullness : 
for is not this the ground on which we judge even the bravest of Nazi 
soldier morally both responsible and guilty ? He obeyed orders. He satisfied 
the claims of country, family, position and honour. His only fault was his 
refusal to accept what the late Master of Balliol terms “ the challenge to 
perfection.” He failed to satisfy the claims of the universally binding, uni- 
versally valid moral law, which prior to all situations is the unconditional 
duty of all men. For this he is personally responsible, and of this respon- 
sibility no one can free him. I can therefore not agree with Carritt’s defini- 
tion of putative duty: what a man ¢hinks his duty to be under certain cir- 
cumstances, since what we really hold him responsible for is whether or 
not, and to what degree, he is prepared to make the upholding of the moral 
law his paramount duty under all circumstances. This seems to me a reason- 
ably accurate description of what actually happens when we pronounce 
moral judgements on people. Of course, being human, we allow for human 
failings. Of course we temper the wind to the shorn lamb. But in order to 
do this effectively we need to consider not only the bare condition of the 
lamb’s skin but also the fury of the wind. To compromise is one thing ; to 
mistake this compromise for the principle, the circumstantial modification 
for the essential, the occasional for the law is another. Besides, there is our 
practical need to rid ourselves of the bewildering multitude of inessential 
minutiz. In order to do this effectively we must have a stable point of 
reference beyond them. Morally we stand therefore in great need of having 
our belief in the absolute validity of this point of reference strengthened. 
Therefore a moral theory which does its best to blur the outlines of the moral 
law, and render indistinct the extent, mode, and nature of its influence on 
practical decisions ; a theory which in contradiction and disregard of the 
pertinent facts of moral experience (both as decision and 2s judgement) 
neglects to examine the distinctive function of the moral component of 
action errs on two different levels. It errs as a theory of morals by unaccount- 
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ably neglecting some of the weightier points of its problem. And it errs 
as a theory of morals in that by denying the existence of the moral law, it 
tends to weaken the influence of that law on future practical decisions. 
Admittedly Carritt does not expose his theory to the relativity inherent 
in the occasionalist attitude without an attempt to assure it of a certain 
modicum of objectivity. He provides this by assuming that every morally 
problematical situation determines only one or at any rate only a few 
objectively right solutions, and that any sincere unbiased man when con- 
fronted with the same situation will intuit the same solution or the same 
limited set of solutions. Since obligations are inherent in the situation and 
may be discoverable by our examination of that situation in all its implica- 
tions, one’s first duty is to acquaint oneself with all the pertinent facts. This 
as has been repeatedly pointed out is a condition impossible to fulfil since 
no finite being can know all the facts or survey all the consequences of even 
the simplest of decisions. But even were this possible it seems an unwat- 
ranted over-simplification of moral facts to assume that : (a) every situation 
determines one single objective duty, or a limited number of objectively 
right solutions, and () that all entirely sincere intuitions would hit on the 
same decisions ; unless we assume, as Carritt most emphatically does not, 
a transcendent universal and simple ground for all moral obligations. 
Inside the limits of the occasionalist theory we have every reason to believe 
that different acts would be right for different people. Moreover, it seems 
unduly optimistic to assume that all sincerely good-willed people would 
intuit the same right act if left to do so on the basis of particular instances. 
Indeed I should think that different persons would of necessity, even if 
cognisant of all the pertinent facts, plump for different duties, since different 
people have different axiological attitudes : they differ in the evaluation of 
facts. A moral problem is therefore not to be solved by quibbling about the 
facts of a situation unless the persons in question already possess the same 
or nearly the same set of values in an identical hierarchical order. Nor does 
an agreement on “facts” necessarily entail moral agreement. It is not 
around facts but around the relative merits of the values represented by 
those facts that moral disputes rage, and it is in an agreement on the relative 
merits of these values that a solution must be sought. Thus, Dewey postu- 
lates the melioration of a situation, i.e. progress, to be the value which gives 
the right moral direction to particular decisions. Carritt though he mentions 
at one point the general duty to give “ the satisfactions which are due in a 
given situation to whom they are due,” does not press the point. However, 
with Dewey as with Carritt the sense in which we are to take “ melioration,” 
or “ satisfaction’ remains a moot point. In the given situation of a witch 
trial, for instance, the intuitive decision of the inquisitor would be to burn 
the witch, thereby cleansing the community of her evil but temporal influ- 
ence, and at the same time possibly saving her soul from eternal perdition ; 
a more meliorating act than this could hardly be conceived under the cir- 
cumstances. A painter present at the time would probably intuit his chief 
meliorative duty to be the production of an impressive pictorial account of 
the flames and the folds of the hangman’s mask. A humanist would prob- 
ably protest and get himself burnt as a fellow-sorcerer which could hardly 
be counted a noteworthy “ melioration”’ of the situation from his own 
point of view, though quite possibly the inquisitor might think it so. In 
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any case the quarrel of whether melioration and satisfaction mean more 
beauty, more truth, more progress or more equity cannot be decided without 
recurrence to an outside arbiter as values are not commensurable and the 
attitudes which determine their choice cannot be altered or influenced by 
proof of fact. The attitude which postulates the primacy of the moral law, 
and the value of morality, fulfils the function of such an arbiter. It proclaims 
the supreme binding power of the Moral Law and its prerogative to regulate 
and check all actions induced by the pursuit of other values. Above all it 
expresses our determination to accord such power to the moral law. This our 
determination is the only conceivable reason for the existing consensus, 
as far as it does exist, on ethical judgements and the one hypothesis which 
accounts for all the implications of moral experience. 


PEPITA HAEZRAHI 


6 
AUTONOMY AND POLITICS 


“ AuTronomy ” in politics usually refers to the control by a group of people 
of their own affairs. “ Cultural autonomy ” or “ local autonomy ” would 
mean the group’s control of cultural or local affairs (while other affairs such 
as foreign policy or the budget remain in the hands of a wider unit). “‘ Auto- 
nomy ” usually implies some such division of authority ; it would not be 


> 


natural to refer to a sovereign state as “‘autonomous.” A claim to auto- 
nomy is therefore a weakened form of the claim to complete self-govern- 
ment. Something will be said about this usage at the end of the present 
paper. 

Meantime, however, there are points of greater interest in closer con- 
nection with the theme of this symposium. In his opening paper, in the 
last issue of this Journal, Dr Heinemann pointed out that Kant’s doctrine 
of “ ethical autonomy ” takes its origin in Rousseau, who “ needed it for 
solving the puzzle that man is subject to the laws of the state and neverthe- 
less free.” Dr Heinemann followed up the Kantian development of this 
notion in moral theory. I propose to follow its development in political 
philosophy. 

Rousseau attempted to reconcile freedom and political obligation by 
maintaining that true freedom was to be found only in obedience to law. 
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This attempt led him in two divergent directions. On the one hand he 
insisted that a citizen could be morally autonomous in a state only if he 
made the laws under which he lived. This led him to his defence of direct 
democracy or popular sovereignty as the only legitimate form of govern- 
ment. It led him to reject representative forms of democracy and to 
insist that every law must be the expression of the active wills of the 
citizens. 

Rousseau was, however, well aware of the difficulties of this view. In 
the first place no law is likely to be passed unanimously. Popular sovereignty 
means majority sovereignty. Then again majorities do not necessarily make 
good laws. Majority sovereignty may be majority tyranny. What of the 
minority ? They at any rate do not make the laws under which they live. 
There is also the practical difficulty that, particularly in a large and complex 
state, a referendum on every law would be impossible and legislation would 
be a full-time job. Rousseau tried to forestall this objection by insisting 
that states should be small; but he had to leave unsolved the problems 
resulting from the need of federation into larger units. He also seems to 
have believed that the laws should be completely general in form and could 
therefore be few in number, and the task of applying them could then be 
left to an executive body (the “‘ government”) which need not necessarily 
be democratic in its working. 

All these difficulties gave rise to another line of development. This is 
indicated in many passages in Rousseau but never pulled together and 
clearly stated by him. It is the line which is of most importance for our 
present purpose, because it developed through Kant to Hegel and is repre- 
sented in English in the works of Bradley and Bosanquet, where it links 
together the ideas of moral autonomy and political obligation. 

On this view I must distinguish between my actual desires and my true 
interest, which is indicated by reason. Besides my temporary and fleeting 
impulses I have a rational will which is my real will, my higher or true self. 
The achievement of this higher self is the harmonisation of my desires. So 
long as these desires remain merely external to each other I am a battle- 
ground and not an individual. But I find myself in a world of other indivi- 
duals. So long as these individuals remain merely external to each other, 
human relationships are a battleground and not a community. Reason 
requires a unity higher than the individual will, a self wider than the personal 
self, a harmony in which private interests are not destroyed but unified. 
Thus the rational will becomes the general will, my true interest the common 
interest, my real self the corporate self. In the state alone can all these 
demands for harmony and rationality be satisfied. Other associations serve 
particular purposes. Each of them is just one desire writ large and not the 
whole individual made complete and perfect. As Hegel puts it, “a single 
person is something subordinate and as such he must dedicate himself to th 
ethical whole. . . . Hence if the state claims his life the individual must 
surrender it.” 

By this argument moral freedom or moral autonomy is identified with 
obedience to law or service of the state. The law is the voice of the general 
will, which is my real or rational will. A drug addict is a slave to his habit 
and attains freedom only when he masters it. A criminal is a slave to his 


1 Philosophy of Right, section 70. Addition. English translation, T. M. Knox, p. 241. 
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lower impulses and achieves freedom only when they are thwarted or over- 
come. The law “ forces him to be free.” The interest of the state is identical 
with my true interest. Every man wills his own true interest and is free only 
in achieving it. (We may recall the parallel argument in theology which 
has a parallel aim, that of reconciling the freedom of man with the supremacy 
of God and which culminates in the same solution, expressed in the phrase 
of the collect “‘ whose service is perfect freedom.”’) 

By this same argument also the democratic side of Rousseau is left 
behind. Rousseau himself had asked ‘‘ How can a blind multitude which 
does not know what it wills because it does not know what is good for it 
carry out a task so difficult as the making of laws?” Hegel presses the 
answer home. ‘‘ To know what one wills and still more to know what the 
absolute will, Reason, wills is the fruit of profound apprehension and 
insight, precisely those things which are vot popular. . . . The higher civil 
servants necessarily have a deeper and more comprehensive insight [se. 
than the people] into the nature of the state’s organisation and requirements. 
They are also more habituated to the business of government and have 
greater skill in it ’.1 Hegel retains the small amount of democracy which he 
does only in order to encourage responsibility on the part of the government 
and confidence among the people. 

This theory is attractive for three reasons. It provides a unitary answer 
to the problems of morals and a standard which (while remaining single) 
can find room for an infinite variety of goods and services. It enables the 
individual to feel that he is part of something greater than himself, some- 
thing worthy of his devotion, something which will complete his imperfec- 
tions and survive his failures and his death. It enables him to shed the 
burden of responsibility for the moral control of his life and to hand it over 
to the law, or to the custom and tradition of his community, or to the state 
(i.e. to those “ highest civil servants” who know so much better than he 
does what is in the public interest, that is, what he ought to do). 

Despite these attractions the theory is open to a number of objections, 
any one of which is fatal. Some of them are basically the same as those 
urged by Dr Heinemann against autonomy as a moral ideal, but some are 
peculiar to this political derivative of it. 

In the first place it is clear that we are not bound to obey equally any law 
or any government and to accept all customs or to serve any state. Even the 
“highest civil servants” are not always personifications of “‘ absolute 
will or Reason.” If there is a standard by which actual laws and customs 
and governments and civil servants can be judged, then we are driven back 
to what Dr Heinemann calls “‘ orthonomy ” or the supremacy of the right. 
For Rousseau to say we are dealing not with laws as they are but with laws 
as they might be, or for Hegel to say that we are explaining not actual 
states but “‘ the state as such ” does not help. For the standard by which it 
is decided that a law is not what it might be or a state a bad specimen is a 
standard other than any which law and politics can provide from their own 
nature. Yet the trouble is that much of the attractiveness of the theory 
attaches equally to good and to bad governments. Even Hitlerite Germany 
removed some conflicts of duty and provided a unitary answer to the pro- 
blems of moral life. It enabled the individual Nazi to feel that he was a 


* Philosophy of Right, section 301. English translation, p. 196. 
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part of something greater than himself and to shed the responsibility for the 
moral control of his own life and hand it over to the higher powers to 
exercise for him. Indeed the only Germans who were able to make any 
stand against this tide of tyranny were those who, in one way or another, 
recognised non-political values and claims over-riding those of the 
state. 

The second difficulty is that the state is not the only association which 
demands men’s loyalty. The family, the church, trade unions—all these 
and many others may rival the state in this demand. Bradley’s chapter 
“* My Station and Its Duties ” in Ethical Studies is one of the best statements 
in English of the view we are criticising. It is interesting to see how in the 
footnotes (added by the editor from Bradley’s own comments) in the second 
edition he came to realise the force of this particular objection. For example, 
the text says ‘‘ We have found ourselves when we have found our function 
in the social organism ” ; a footnote comments that “a ” for “ the ” would 
have been better, as “ the ” perhaps limits ‘‘ social organism ” to the state 
(p. 163). This implies that we can “ find ourselves ” in any one of a variety 
of social organisms of which the state is only one example. But, once this is 
admitted, one main reason for holding the theory is cut away. For its 
great virtue was that it provided a single harmonious answer to the problems 
of morals. Conflicts of individual judgement, of duties, and of loyalties 
were to be laid to rest in the one-in-many of the “ ethical whole ” which is 
the state. But, if we are left with a variety of societies, then we have still 
an unresolved pluralism giving rise once more to conflicts and competing 
loyalties, and this was just what we fled into Hegel’s bosom to escape. 

It is tempting, when this objection is raised, to say that all these social 
organisms are but parts or aspects of “ Society ” itself or of “ the Com- 
munity,” which is our required ultimate or absolute unit. As desires were 
to be harmonised in the system of the rational will, and as individual wills 
were to be unified in this or that association, so now associations are to be 
taken up and knit together into Society or the Community. Loyalty to 
Society embraces all loyalties ; every service is a service to the Community. 
But there are two objections to this. The first is that anyone who takes it 
seriously and attempts to give it permanent expression or practical driving 
force inevitably tends to look to the state as its only effective embodiment. 
Doctrinaire socialism rests on the assumption that anything which can 
rightly be regarded as a “‘ community-interest ” is ipso facto a matter for state 
control. This may be so and often is so (more often than doctrinaire 
individualism will allow). But each case of state control must be separately 
justified on its own merits by the argument that the interest in question can 
be achieved only or best by state action, otherwise we find ourselves back 
again with the political absolutism or monism from which the present 
objection first took its departure. The more fundamental difficulty in this 
way out is that there are no such concrete existing units as ‘‘ Society ” or 
“the Community.” This does not mean, of course, that such statements 
as “society provides most of our moral beliefs” or “‘a good doctor is a 
servant of the community ” are false or meaningless. It means that these 
sentences are misleading in a peculiar way if they are taken literally. They 
are like the sentence “‘ Nature makes some men fools and other men wise.” 
This suggests that there is a single creative force called ‘‘ Nature ” which 
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produces these inequalities, when what is meant is that some men are born 
with a capacity for wisdom and others with a tendency towards folly. 
Similarly ‘‘ Society provides most of our moral beliefs ” is convenient short- 
hand for the view that we acquire most of our moral beliefs from other 
people with whom we come into early contact—our parents, our teachers, 
our schoolfellows, etc. And “the doctor serves the community ” simply 
means that doctors help other people. 

A third difficulty in the view that ethical autonomy is identical with 
political obligation is that, if the state or the community is made the basis of 
moral value, the relations between states or communities necessarily become 
non-moral, For all these reasons then it is clear that this application of the 
idea of autonomy in politics is as inadequate as the theory of autonomy 
when it is limited to the field of morals. 

Two other developments of the notion of autonomy in politics may be 
briefly considered. It was noted above that Rousseau’s theory of the 
“ general will” when taken in one direction leads to direct democracy. I 
remain as free as before if I live under laws which I myself have made, 
We noted also the objection that in practice this involves not self-govern- 
ment but majority government. Nevertheless it may be replied that majority 
government is the nearest approximation to the ideal which we can achieve. 
For here as many people as possible make the laws under which they live. 
We noted further that the complexity of a modern state makes it impossible 
for all the people to make all the laws all the time. Yet we may set this as 
our ideal and increase to the maximum possible (by referendum and plebi- 
scite, by mandates and election pledges) the control exercised over govern- 
ment by the votes of the people. Now the existence, in a constitution, of 
democratic features may be defended as a means to the end of good govern- 
ment. It may be said that no rulers are sufficiently wise to be entrusted 
with absolute power or sufficiently good not to be corrupted by it; that 
elections enable a government to be changed without bloodshed; that 
the people know best where the shoe pinches, and that in the long run their 
judgement on remedies for the pinch can stand comparison with the 
judgement of professional politicians, bureaucrats, or technologists. There 
is something in this, and it provides good grounds for a modicum of demo- 
cracy. But it does not touch the heart of the matter. The real democratic 
creed is that people should do things for themselves. Democracy must not 
rest only on its claim (as one alternative among others) that it can best 
deliver the goods. It is better than its rivals even if it does not deliver 
them. A democracy making bad laws is preferable to a dictator making 
good ones ; better that the people should lay down what they think is in 
their own interest (even if it is not) than that some one else should do this 
for them (even if it is). Now this is clearly an assertion of ultimate values. 
To ask ‘‘ Why ?” would once again reduce democracy to a means to ends. 
Here, once the issue is clear, each man must judge for himself. I should 
agree with the principle that it is better that people should do things for 
themselves, but not that this can be made the supreme principle in morals. 
This is the issue of ethical autonomy again. But it might be held that this 
is the supreme issue in politics. When I am considering a moral choice I 
must recognise values other than autonomy. But when I am dealing with 
politics (criticising a constitution or considering the future of a colony, for 
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example) or indeed with the running of any association, I must make this my 
first principle—namely that whatever is done by rule or regulation should be 
what the members vote should be done. Subject to that over-riding neces- 
sity, I may attempt to secure that what is done may be done well, that the 
vote when it comes should have been enlightened by education, discussion, 
a free press, etc. I may arrange that matters which the people, because of 
mere pressure of time, cannot decide shall be decided as well as may be. I 
should not be inclined to admit this emphasis on autonomy even in politics. 
Democratic features are, I agree, both good in themselves and also good as 
safeguards against abuse of power and as methods of peaceful change. But 
I should not give them primacy over all other considerations. Good 
government and self-government are ideals to be pursued pari passu. 
Many moves which would bring us in Britain nearer than we are to self- 
government would I believe tip the scale too far in that direction and against 
good government. I am thinking of the referendum, of the increase of the 
mandate system at elections, of the increased sensitiveness of representatives 
to the wishes of their constituents, of the tendency as an election approaches 
for the best to be subordinated to the most popular, of the pressure on 
governments of newspaper campaigns or Gallup polls. 

Finally I return to “‘ autonomy ” in its usual political sense, as defined 
at the beginning of this paper: the control by a group of its own affairs. 
This is, of course, not necessarily democratic control. The system of 
Indirect Rule in Africa might be described as “‘ Tribal Autonomy,” though 
the chiefs exercise their powers autocratically or through a non-elective 
council of elders. Whether autonomy in this sense is desirable will vary 
from case to case. Two examples will serve to illustrate this. ‘‘ Local 
autonomy ” would mean the control of local affairs by local bodies. Such 
decentralisation makes more effective the democratic element in govern- 
ment. This, so far as it goes and so far as it does not lead to too great 
inefficiency, is good. Such a system is also likely to respond more easily to 
immediate and local needs (though it is, of course, less responsive to 
national requirements). It may also foster, more than remote control by 
** Whitehall,” the feeling of solidarity between government and governed 
which makes the task of government so much easier. On the other hand, 
the supply of good administrators is limited and decentralisation may unduly 
strain it; much reliance has to be placed on voluntary, part-time or spare- 
time work ; there is the danger of local axe-grinding and back-scratching. 
The balance of these pros and cons is obviously a delicate and a shifting 
one; and no a priori solution is possible. My other example is “‘ cultural 
autonomy.” ‘This is found where a group distinguished from its neigh- 
bours by a particular culture is allowed to manage its own “ cultural” 
affairs. A “‘ culture ” is usually associated with a language, and the control 
of “ cultural affairs ” usually means in practice the control of education. In 
Esthonia, before it was swallowed up by the U.S.S.R., there was a flourish- 
ing system of cultural autonomy.! Once again no a priori answer is possible. 
The example of Switzerland shows that the existence of different languages 
in a state does not necessitate a system of cultural autonomy. The case 
where there is a prima facie claim for such autonomy is that where the 


1 Theoretically the Russians concede cultural autonomy to all the nations of the U.S.S.R. 
But how this works out in practice is impossible to say. 
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cultural group exists in a state where the majority has a different culture 
and where the unity of the state has developed round that majority culture. 
For there the tendency would be for the dominant majority to impose its 
culture on the minority and even to base this imposition on a claim to 
cultural superiority. Even here autonomy is required only if the minority 
groups show a strong tendency to cling to their culture and to resist the 
tendency to be assimilated to that of the majority. And even then cultural 
autonomy is not the only or necessarily the best way for them to achieve 
their survival. These two examples show that autonomy in this sense is 
not a principle to be adopted as a panacea for the problems of politics. 
They reinforce the general conclusion that any use of “ autonomy ” as a 
solution for political problems is beset by difficulties, and that there is no 
meaning of the term in which it provides a principle which in politics can 
serve as a sure guide to the ideal. 
J. D. MABBOTT 


OXFORD 





NOTES ON NATURAL 
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OnE of the weightiest documents of Natural Theology produced in our 
day is Dr F. R. Tennant’s great treatise on Philosophical Theology. In this 
brief note I would start from the conclusion of his great argument : 


Further back than a creative Spirit it is neither needful nor possible to go. 
But further back than the world we can and must go, because the notion of a 
non-intelligent world that produces intelligent beings and makes itself intelligible, 
that can have no purpose and yet abundantly seems to bespeak one, and so forth, 
is not the clearest and most reason-satisfying conception that our minds can build 
wherein to rest. 


The conception of God as Creative Spirit I accept as “‘ the clearest and most 
reason-satisfying conception that our minds can build wherein to rest.” 


And Dr Tennant brings his argument to a final end with these words : 


God, man, and the world constitute a chord, and none of its three notes has 
the ring of truth without the accompaniment of the other two. To say the same 
in terms of another metaphor: the cosmos is no logico-geometrical scheme, but 
an adventure of divine love. 


What has the created universe to tell us of its Creator ? The microscope 
and the telescope and the still more piercing mind of man lead us to the edge 
of secrets beyond our grasp. Why there should exist innumerable millions 
of millions of stars of the first magnitude we cannot imagine. The minute 
complex of the atom we are quite unable exhaustively to portray. And 
everywhere and at every moment there is movement unceasing, so infinitely 
complicated that the mind boggles at the contemplation of it. The Creator 
is of a greatness and stupendous majesty absolutely incomprehensible, 
and utterly awe-inspiring. Compared with the Creator, the highest in the 
scale of known creatures—man—is just nothing and nowhere. Yet, speck 
as I am, and recognising my extreme minuteness and impotence, I must 
when I look out upon all-that-is do the best I can with such bodily and 
mental and spiritual powers of perception and understanding as I have, 
for no others are available to me. From my point of view—and I can take 
no other, I can only do my best to be realistic from my own point of view— 
the universe is not homogeneous. I admit that my own reception of reality 
is conditioned by my receiving apparatus, and only wave lengths of a 
certain range of frequency can be registered. But what I receive from the 
mysterious universe is not a continuum of perfect harmony but a complex 
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of concord and conflict. In nature the very plants fight with one another 
for existence, and at the level of man himself my judgment sharply, though 
not always clearly, distinguishes between what I call good and what I call 
evil. From my point of view as a man the universe presents an inescapable 
duality, and I find myself constantly involved in the struggle between the 
evil and the good. The world, as I view it realistically, cries out for redemp- 
tion. Corresponding with that elemental need I perceive a process of 
redemption actually going on. Within the totality of the universe redeeming 
activity has been and is being exercised. That also is of God, the activity 
is divine activity. In the tremendous concept of deity my mind inserts a 
distinction or at least a differentiation. My first thought was of God as 
Creator—Creator operating the whole ; my second thought is of God as 
Redeemer, Redeemer operating within the whole, taking sides with the 
good against the evil. I observe this divine activity exercised—to take one 
great example—in the healing force of Nature, as Hippocrates, the Father of 
Medicine, called it. I observe it also operating in what I call Conscience 
within man himself. Still, whether active without or within, active cos- 
mically ; and as a man I regard the operating entity as objective and not 
merely subjective. Thus pondering on the being and doing of the Deity 
my mind has been led to postulate two persona in the godhead: not two 
personalities, but two persona, in the ancient sense of the term. The first of 
the persona is Creator Divine, the second is Redeemer Divine. And now I am 
carried a step further, for on the human level incomparably the greatest 
redeeming influence is that which has been exerted by Christ. And by Christ, 
I mean Jesus of Nazareth and what he has been in his Church (called in the 
New Testament, his Body). Unique incarnation of God the Saviour—- 
that is what we see in Christ. 

Our argument has so far brought us to a Divine Duality, and there we 
might have stopped if it had not been for a further inevitable reflection. 
And that reflection is this: man is so very much the highest of all God’s 
creatures of which he has clear and certain knowledge that he is in a cate- 
goty quite different from that of the other terrestrial animals, a category 
reserved for human beings on earth and any other beings there may be like 
them elsewhere and in heaven. Within himself, closer than he can describe 
or even imagine, man recognises Divine Spirit, inspiring, vitalising, 
sanctifying, cleansing, uniting—‘‘ Lord and giver of life.”” The Western 
form of the “‘ Nicene”? Creed speaks of the Spirit “‘ proceeding from the 
Father and the Son,” and that happy phrase strikes a bell in the mind. 
“Proceeding from God-Creator and God-Redeemer ’’—that is it exactly— 
and active all along within the creature made in the image of God, the crown 
of all his creation, man himself. 

I submit, therefore, that Natural Theology itself leads on to a doctrine 
of the Trinity, and that the doctrine is substantially the Christian doctrine. 
There is one point, however, at which Natural Theology suggests a modifica- 
tion of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as commonly held hitherto. 
It suggests that the activity of Creation should be associated with the First 
Persona of the Trinity rather than with the Second. The Second Persona it 
would regard as Redeemer rather than as Creator. The association of the 
Second Persona with creation is derived ultimately from the Logos doctrine 
of Philo, the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria contemporary with our 
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Lord. But Philo was a second-class rather than a first-class philosopher, 
and his doctrine of the Logos is far from satisfactory. It is radically infected 
with the delusion that matter is in itself somehow evil. That is why Philo 
felt it necessary to postulate between the Supreme and Perfect Deity and 
the material world an intermediary of somewhat uncertain ontological 
status designated as the Logos, the Divine Word or Reason-expressing-itself. 
Philo’s conception finds some reflection in the first chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is significant that the great writer of that Gospel instead of 
developing the idea of the Logos passes quietly from it and speaks of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit in terms which form the foundation of the 
Church’s doctrine of the Trinity. 


The observance of Trinity Sunday became popular in England because 
Thomas a Becket was consecrated that day. For that and other reasons the 
idea of the Trinity has insensibly embedded itself deeply in English speech 
and thought. Half the Sundays in the Christian Year are “‘ Sundays after 
Trinity.”” We have Trinity College at Cambridge, Trinity College at Oxford 
and Trinity College at Dublin. We have the Trinity Brethren looking after 
our lighthouses and lightships. The hymn, the last verse of which begins 
with the splendid line “‘O Trinity of love and power,” to the tune Melita, 


written for it by J. B. Dykes, is one of the greatest hits of Hymns Ancient } 


and Modern, where it was first published (1860). ‘It is much used,” wrote 
Sir Evelyn Wood, “ by those at sea, and, when the wind blows hard, by 
those on land.” It is the hymn of the Royal Navy. 

Unitarianism has made a valuable protest against Tritheism, and I hope 
the way is now clear for the great doctrine of the Trinity to be preserved in 
its best form. 

J. W. TRURON : 


LIS ESCOP 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


By 
C. E. M. JOAD 


M.A., D.LIT. 
Birkbeck, College, University of London 


I proposE in this article to offer certain criticisms of the theory of know- 
ledge explicitly adopted by logical positivists or entailed by logical positivist 
remises. 

: Prima facie we may say that there are two kinds of knowledge, knowledge 
of sensory facts however analysed and knowledge of non-sensory facts. 
The former is obtained through—some would maintain that it consists 
wholly of—sense experience; the latter does not involve—or need not 
do so—the activity and employment of the senses. Non-sensory knowledge 
is usually divided into two categories, analytic and synthetic. Of these, the 
former is regarded by logical positivists as tautologous; the latter as 
meaningless. 

For logical positivists the world consists only of sensory facts, that is to 
say, of the kind of facts that can be known in sense experience and which 
belong to the physical world. Thus, Feigl, in an article entitled “‘ Logical 
Empiricism,” published in Twentieth Century Philosophy, writes 


The term “ real” is employed in a clear sense and usually with good reason in 
daily life and science to designate that which is located in space-time and is a 
link in the chains of causal relations. 


If this is the case, all propositions which are not tautologous will be purely 
descriptive ; they will tell us what is the case and will, therefore, be of the 
same order as scientific propositions. Most logical positivists accept this 
conclusion. If it is true, the only function which can be assigned to philo- 
sophy is the analysis of science. This view of the function of philosophy is, 
I suppose, natural enough if the world consists only of sensory facts, since 
science consists of the organised knowledge of sensory facts. 

Granted however that the world does not consist entirely of sensory facts, 
granted that there is a non-sensory realm of existence, it is with this realm that 
philosophy has traditionally been supposed to be concerned. It has been 
thought, in the first place, to concern itself with laws, as opposed to the facts 
and events that obey them; with the laws of thought, for example, and 
with the principles of mathematics. It has been thought, in the second place, 
to concern itself with the nature of an ideal world, by reference to which 
the actual world of sensory facts can be measured and evaluated in respect 
of its worth. In some philosophies, for example, in that of Plato, this ideal 
world is also held to be the real world, reasons being given for supposing 
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that the actual world of sensory fact does not possess a full title to be called 
real, The real world, on this view, contains certain forms or principles, 
those of morals and zsthetics, for instance, from which those things which 
in the actual world we call “ good ” and “ beautiful ” derive such worth 
as they possess and by reference to which the degree of their worth is in 
principle assessable. Hence, the study of the non-sensory realm of reality is 
often termed normative, as opposed to the study of the world of sensory 
fact which is purely descriptive. Non-sensory knowledge entails that we 
have knowledge a priori; entails, that is to say, that the human mind 
reasoning from premises which are taken as self-evident in accordance with 
laws which are intuitively perceived to be true, can obtain knowledge. The 
knowledge so obtained may be enlarged by reasoning and reflection. 
Among the non-sensory “ objects ” which fall within the scope of the con- 
sideration of the reflective mind is language, and philosophy has paid con- 
siderable attention to questions of its status atid function. 

Now all this is denied by Logical Positivism. I propose, then, to consider 
the nature of the affirmations in which Logical Positivism itself consists 
with a view to determining their epistemological status. I propose more 
particularly to consider the verification principle with a view to determin- 
ing what kind of knowledge it purports to provide. 

In his book, Language, Truth and Logic, Ayer divides all propositions into 
two classes, those which concern matters of empirical fact, and those which 
are a priori, 

I, Is the verification principle, in the first place, a proposition which 
concerns matters of empirical fact ? There are two considerations which at 
first sight suggest that it might be. 

(i) Ayer lays it down that there are no first principles, if by a first 
principle is meant an intuitively perceived truth upon the basis of 
which a philosopher proceeds to construct a deductive system. There 
are, he thinks, no “ objects of speculative knowledge ” which “ yet 
lie beyond the scope of empirical science.” 

It seems to follow from this that, if the principle of verification is 
not a tautology, the knowledge of it must be reached by the methods 
of empirical science, that is to say, inductively. But no such method 
is, in fact, employed by Ayer nor is it as the result of any process of 
induction that he is led to announce the principle. On the question of 
the “ truth ” of general propositions, Ayer says : 


the most that philosophy can do . . . is to show what are the criteria which 
are used to determine the truth or falsehood of any given proposition; and 
then, when the sceptic realises that certain observations would verify his 
propositions, he may also realise that he could make those observations, 
and so consider his original beliefs to be justified. — 


I am not wholly clear as to the meaning of this statement, but its 
intention appears to be to lay down the criteria which justify the hold- 
ing of “ original beliefs.” They are two ; first, it must be possible to 
determine what observations would verify the propositions in which 
the belief is expressed ; secondly, it must be possible to make these 
observations. Now, I cannot myself determine what observations 
would verify the propositions in which the verification principle is 
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expressed—I cannot, that is to say, conceive what kind of sense expe- 
rience would verify the principle that the meaning of a statement is 
wholly expressible in terms of the sense experiences which verify it— 
not has anybody, to my knowledge, suggested what form such 
observations could take. I conclude that the verification principle is 
not a principle of the kind to which these criteria apply, and that it 
does not conform to the conditions which Ayer lays down for a trust- 
worthy first principle, namely, that it “‘ must be obtained inductively.” 

(ii) Secondly, the principle purports to provide us with a definition 
of meaning. It purports, that is to say, to describe something and to tell 
us what is the case. It certainly seems, therefore, as if it*ought to be 
regarded as an empirical principle, belonging to the same order as 
the principles and propositions of science. Assuming that it is empirical, 
there seem to be two possibilities. 

(2) It might be supposed to say something about our own 
psychological states, states which we do undoubtedly experience, 
though not with our senses. But if the principle merely tells us 
how the minds of some people, namely, logical positivists, work, 
it would be of purely psychological significance and would not 
merit the attention of philosophers. 

(b) The other possibility is that it tells us something about 
language. This is, indeed, the case, but the kind of information 
that the propositions of Logical Positivism give us about language, 
if taken as empirical, is not the kind of information that logical 
positivists suppose ; more precisely, it is the kind of information 
which the premises of Logical Positivism require, but which 
logical positivists do not allow. 

Again there are two possibilities. 

(a) First, the verification principle might tell us something 
about language in so far as language is an object of sense expe- 
rience. It might tell us, for example, about the sounds which 
people make when they speak language, or the marks which they 
make upon paper which are the written symbols of language. 
The first would supply us with information about aural, the 
second about visual sense data; but the principle, it is obvious, is 
not about the noises people make when they speak, or the marks 
they make when they write, or rather, it is not only about these ; 
it is also about the meaning of these noises and marks; in other 
words, it is concerned with language as a symbol. 

(b) The other possibility is that the principle might give us infor- 
mation about the way in which a language is normally used. But 
if this were so, the principle would not permit us to draw any 
philosophical deductions, as, for example, the deduction that 
metaphysics is nonsense. Nor, if this were so, would it be easy 
to see how the verification principle could be distinguished from 
the principles of grammar and syntax. Thus the question arises, 
what kind of inquiry into the nature and forms of language does 
Logical Positivism propose which is other than the inquiries 
conducted by grammarians and philologists ? 

If the verification principle belongs neither to psychology, 
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nor to grammar, nor to philology, but is, nevertheless, an empirical 
principle, what alternative remains ? No answer, so far as I am 
aware, has been suggested to this question. 

II. The other possibility that Ayer’s basic principles allow is that the 
principle is an a priori principle, that is to say, that it is a tautology belonging 
to that category of propositions of which the propositions of logic and 
mathematics are cited as pre-eminent examples. 

The question I have raised as to the status of the verification principle is 
answered by implication in the Introduction to the revised (1948) edition 
of Language, Truth and Logic. The answer (by implication) is that the prin- 
ciple is mot about matters of fact, since, says Ayer, it cannot “ be either 
confirmed or refuted by any fact of experience.” It follows that it is analytic. 
Ayer calls it explicitly a definition: “I wish the principle of verification 
itself,” he writes, “to be regarded not as an empirical hypothesis but as a 
definition.” It follows, that it is true, in so far as it is true at all, “ solely 
in virtue of the meaning of its constituent symbols.” Waiving the question 
whether the “‘ constituent symbols ” of the verification principle have any 
meaning at all in the only sense of meaning allowed by Ayer, that is, of being 
verifiable in sense experience, the only conclusion that, in the light of Ayer’s 
various statements, we seem to be entitled to draw, is that the verification 
principle is after all a tautology. 

If this is, indeed, its character the following considerations suggest them- 
selves : 

(1) A tautologous principle does not, we are told, make any assertion 
about the empirical world, but merely records our determination to 
use symbols in a certain fashion. 

Now the verification principle does purport to tell us a great deal 
about the empirical world, as, for example, that the meaning of the 
statement, “ there is an empirical world,” is verifiable in terms of sense- 
contents, which themselves belong to the empirical world. 

(2) Ayer says that “‘ from a set of tautologies, taken by themselves, 
only further tautologies can be validly deduced.” Since no empirical 
principle is used in addition to the verification principle as a premise 
of logical positivist conclusions, it seems to follow that the whole 
structure of argument and conclusion derived from the verification 
principle consists of tautologies. Therefore, Logical Positivism tells 
us nothing about the world, but only, to quote Ayer about logical 
positivists’ determination “to use words in a certain fashion.” Tradi- 
tionally, philosophy has been studied because it was thought to be at 
least possible that it might tell us something about the nature of the 
universe. It is, I must confess, something of a disappointment to find 
that it only tells us about the way in which a certain number of philo- 
sophers has decided to use words. At least, it wou/d be disappointing, 
if this statement was itse/f a statement of fact, and not, as it turns out 
to be, only a record of the way in which logical positivists have chosen 
to use words. 

Ayer says that “it would be absurd to put forward a system of tauto- 
logies as constituting the whole truth about the universe.” Logical Posi- 
tivism does not admittedly purport to tell us the whole truth about the 
universe, but I do not suppose that those who believe in it wish it to be thought 
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that it tells us no truth at all, but merely records a set of their linguistic 
conventions. I conclude that the view that the verification principle is a 
tautology, is one which Logical Positivism cannot maintain consistently 
with a claim to serious attention. 

III. If the principle does not give us information about syntax or the 
sounds of language, if it does not tell us about our own psychological 
states, and if it is not to be dismissed as a mere tautology, the only alterna- 
tive that I can think of is that the principle should purport to provide us 
with a real definition of the philosophical status and function of language. 
Nor, I think, can it be doubted that this is what logical positivists intend it 
to do. But if this were indeed the nature of the information that it provides, 
or purports to provide, the principle would fall within the category of 
synthethic @ priori propositions, since it would give us information about 
the nature of what is, but what is yet non-sensory. But such propositions 
are declared to be meaningless by the tenets of Logical Positivism. 

Let me make the point in another way. What is it that we are knowing 
when we know the propositions of philosophy ? Logical positivists, as 
we have seen, deny that there is philosophical knowledge of the behaviour 
or the nature of things. “ The propositions of philosophy,” says Ayer, 
“do not describe the behaviour of physical, or even mental objects ; they 
express definitions, or the formal consequences of definitions.” And again, 
“ we may speak loosely of ” (the philosopher) “‘ as analysing facts, or notions, 
or even things. But we must make it clear that these are simply ways of 
saying that he is concerned with the definition of the corresponding words.” 
In other words, the definitions of philosophy are nominalist only. They 
give us information about the way in which language is used. When, 
therefore, we know a philosophical proposition which appears prima facie 
to tell us something about things, what we are in fact knowing is “ the 
definition of the corresponding words”; we are knowing, then, some- 
thing about the way in which language is used. 

Let us review the verification principle in the light of this account of 
philosophical knowledge. Is it purely linguistic ? By this question I mean, 
is the proposition that the meaning of an empirical proposition is the 
mode of its verification purely linguistic in the sense that it only tells us 
something about the way in which words are used ? The answer, I think, is 
“No.” What the principle purports to do is to tell us something about the 
criterion of meaning in the case of empirical propositions. It further goes 
on to state that those propositions to which this criterion is not applicable 
are either tautologous or meaningless ; that is to say, they are linguistic 
only. It is clear that the criterion of meaning now becomes an “ object ” 
of knowledge which the verification principle seeks to define, and that 
metaphysical propositions are “ objects ” about which it gives us informa- 
tion, the information, namely, that they are only linguistic. The principle, 
in other words, tells us something about the nature of these “ objects,” 
treating them as if they were real and can be known. As the result of our 
knowing of them, we obtain information about them, the information, namely, 
that Logical Positivism seeks to convey. What kind of objects, then, are 
these, and what kind of knowledge is that we are supposed to have of 
them ? The knowledge, it is obvious, is not empirical nor, I think, would 
logical positivists regard it as tautological. I see no answer, then, to the 
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question, except that the knowledge is philosophical and that the “‘ objects ” 
to which the knowledge relates are not sensory but belong to the non- 
sensory order of reality. 

Hence, for the verification principle there is claimed by implication a 
status which is not only denied to all other principles, but which is expressly 
declared to be mythological by the principles of Logical Positivism. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, the verification principle is a metaphysical state- 
ment and, therefore, if Logical Positivism is to be believed, meaningless. 

Similarly with the statement that whatever can be known apart from 
tautologous propositions is sensory, from which it is deduced that there is 
no non-sensory order of reality or that, if there is, we cannot know anything 
about it. What possible grounds could there be for making such an affirma- 
tion, which did not entail some kind of knowledge of or insight into the 
nature of reality ? It could only be such insight, or rather, the knowledge 
which such insight purported to provide, which could inform us that there 
is no non-sensory order of reality. Is, then, this proposition, the proposi- 
tion, namely, that there is no non-sensory order of reality, linguistic ? Is 
it, that is to say, merely a statement about the way in which words are or 
should be used ? I think not. Once again, it purports to tell us something 
about the nature of what is. And one of the things that it tells us is that the 
nature of what is is such as to exclude the non-sensory. Once again, we are 
presented with what is, in effect, a real definition; it is also a synthetic 
proposition ; yet it is not empirical and it is not tautologous. Furthermore, 
it tells us something about reality and is, therefore, metaphysical. Finally, 
it is cognitive in the sense that it has reference to and tells us about what is 
other than ourselves and this something, which is other than ourselves, 
turns out to be non-sensory. In all these respects, therefore, such statements 
as that there is no non-sensory order of reality, or that all knowledge is of 
the same kind as scientific knowledge, or that metaphysical propositions are 
meaningless, or that the meaning of an empirical proposition is the mode of 
its verification, offend against the fundamental principles of Logical 
Positivism. 

SUMMARY 

Logical Positivism accords to its own propositions a privileged position 
which exempts them from the strictures which it brings against other 
philosophical propositions. Emphatically it does not do unto others as it 
would itself be done by. While it purports to be a theory of language, it is, 
in fact, a theory of metaphysics. Thus it stigmatises all metaphysics as 
nonsense, only that it may set up a particular kind of metaphysic. It can 
only substantiate its conclusions at the cost of stultifying itself, for if it is 
correct in all that it asserts, then its assertions, being metaphysical, must be 
nonsensical. 


NoTE ON A PROPOSAL 


In the Introduction to the revised edition of Language, Truth and Logit, 
Ayer so reduces the claims of the verification principle that it becomes no 
more than a definition of ove proper use of the word “ meaning,” with the 
corollary that it is possible for metaphysical statements which have no 
meaning in terms of the verification principle, to have meaning in some 
other sense. 
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Although [he writes] I should still defend the use of the criterion of verifiability 
as a methodological principle, I realise that for the effective elimination of meta- 
physics it needs to be supported by detailed analyses of particular metaphysical 
arguments. 


The principle, in fact, has now become a recommendation that philosophers 
who desire to produce fruitful work should confine their attentions to pro- 
positions of a certain type, that type, namely, which interests logical posi- 
tivists, and should ignore others. This modest re-statement of the principle 
concedes to the opponents of Logical Positivism most of what they would 
wish to claim. Anybody can issue a proposal or make a recommendation, 
but whether the recommendation is accepted and the proposal adopted 
by philosophers will depend upon considerations which are independent 
of the verification principle, and, more particularly, upon the philosophers’ 
antecedent views of the status of metaphysical propositions. If om other 
grounds philosophers find difficulty in sharing Ayer’s view that metaphysics 
is nonsense, they will not adopt the proposal ; for the proposal is, after all, 
quite arbitrary, being no more than a reflection of the interests and a pro- 
jection of the tastes of logical positivists. Clearly, there is no objection 
to logical positivists confining their.attentions to certain topics, if these are 
what happen to interest them. But they are not entitled to prescribe these 
predilections for others and those who do not share their interests or tastes 
will feel under no obligation to adopt the proposal, but will continue to 
consider the problems that interest them, undeterred by the logical positivists’ 
refusal to take part in their discussions. 


Non-SENSORY CONSTITUENTS OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


I propose now to consider in some detail a particular case of non-sensory 
knowledge. If the world consists entirely of sensory facts, then the only 
knowledge which it is possible to have is the purely descriptive knowledge 
which the sciences give. According to Logical Positivism, all knowledge 
which is not tautologous conforms, as we have seen, to this type; that is to 
say it is like scientific knowledge in that it is a knowledge of sensory facts. 
I propose to make three points. (1) There is a difference between how things 
are and how they look. The stick in water looks bent, but, we say, és 
straight ; the polished surface feels smooth, but examination through a 
microscope discloses that it 7s uneven; the earth’s surface may look flat, 
but we know that it 7s curved, and so on. 

Now, when we formulate scientific laws we intend them to apply to the 
behaviour of natural objects, to natural objects, that is to say, not as they 
appear to be, but as we know them to be, natural objects as we know them 
to be being other than natural objects as we actually experience them. Take, 
for example, a square block of wood. I never see it as square simply 
because I cannot see all its sides at once; nor do I feel it as square. 
Again, I never see the molecules, atoms, protons and electrons of which, if 
I am a physicist, I know the block of wood to be composed. What, then, is 
the relation of the information yielded by my sense experience to the order 
of nature that science explores and describes ? 

The answer to this question is controversial, but prima facie we may say 
that our visual impressions are taken as clues to an order of events of which 
they supply evidence, but which is other than they. It follows that the order 
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of my actual experiences is different from the order of natural objects and 
events which science describes. It is, of course, true that when we say 
that the stick in water is straight, we correct our visual impressions by 
evidence derived from touch, and that when we say that the surface is 
uneven, we correct our tactile impressions by evidence derived from sight. 
But the inference is once again forced upon us that the natural order of 
events about which science gives us information is neither the same as the 
order of our visual impressions nor the same as the order of our tactile 
impressions. Both are clues to what is other than they, but clues of varying 
degrees of accuracy. In the first instance, the tactile, in the second, the 
visual clue is taken to be the more accurate. My conclusion is that the kind 
of knowledge that science gives is not wholly empirical; for it is not 
sense-experience alone that assures me that the stick is straight, the surface 
uneven, the earth curved and the block square. I vow these things as the 
result of a process of reasoning which is based upon an inéerpretation of my 
sense experience. 

(2) Secondly, the fact that we make the distinction between what seems 
crooked and is straight, seems two-dimensional but is a cube, seems flat but 
is curved, taking the contents of our sensory experiences as clues to some- 
thing else of which these are appearances, has an important bearing upon 
the. phenomenalist analysis of perception. For what the fact implies is not 
only that we take our acts of perceiving as revelatory of what is other 
than themselves, but that we take the immediate content of what they reveal 
to us to bea clue to something other than the content. We know then that 
the physical world is other than it seems to be. But if this is so, no analysis 
of the physical world in terms purely of sense-contents can ever be exhaus- 
tive, since sense-contents only give us information about what seems to be 
the case. I conclude that the purely phenomenalist analysis of perception 
which Logical Positivism adopts fails to cover the facts. 

(3) Thirdly, when we say that our sensory experiences are taken as clues 
to a natural order of events which is other than they, we are implying that 
they supply knowledge of that order. Hence, our experiences belong to two 
different kinds or orders of fact. As members of the first order, they figure 
as events in our minds which are linked with events in our bodies and 
brains, which are themselves causally dependent on the structure and 
stimulation of our sense organs. In this context the events which are my 
experiences are members of the natural order of events which science 
studies. In so far as they are events in a mind, the science which is relevant 
to their study is psychology ; in so far as they are linked with events in my 
body and brain, they are causally dependent upon the natural order of 
events which falls within the scope of physiology, while the events which 
stimulate our sense organs belong to the natural order of events studied by 
physics. : 

But these events which are my experiences are also a knowledge of other 
events, these other events being those which science studies and the know- 
ledge of them which my experiences supply being the kind of knowledge 
of which science is constituted. 

If the events in ouc own minds were not also a knowledge of things 
other than themselves, there would be no science. Yet this fact, the fact, 
namely, that the events in our own minds are also a knowledge of other 
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facts is not itself a scientific fact, since it is not accessible to observation by 
any sense organ and no science is relevant to its study. Thus scientific 
knowledge entails the existence of one fact which is not an empirical fact, 
the fact, namely, that the events in our minds are also a knowledge of 
empirical facts. Unless there was an order of facts other than that which 
science studies, the order to which the kuowing of one event by another 
belongs, there would be no scientific knowledge. The conclusion seems to 
be that the existence of scientific knowledge pre-supposes the existence of a 
kind of fact which is inaccessible to science and of which a purely empirical 
theory of knowledge can give no account. 

Now scientists in so far as they concern themselves with events in minds, 
think of them as mental processes, think of them, that is to say, as occur- 
rences which belong solely to the natural order of events. But this fact to 
which I have drawn attention, the fact that an event in the natural order is 
also at the same time a knowledge of other events, should ot escape the 
attention of philosophers ; nor, indeed, has it done so in the past, as the 
voluminous writings on the nature of knowledge, which go by the name of 
epistemology, bear witness. As Plato pointed out in the Theaefetus, while 
my eye is in a place and, therefore, accessible to scientific study, and the 
table is in a place and, therefore, also accessible to scientific study, the 
awareness of the table which follows upon the stimulation of my optical 
nerve is not in any place. Therefore, it is not describable by science. Yet 
the awareness is certainly a fact, a fact which, incidentally, is the pre-sup- 
position of our knowing any scientific fact. 

When confronted with an experience which is at once a fact belonging to 
the natural order of events and also a knowing of other facts, Logical Posi- 
tivism takes account of it only in the first of its dual capacities and over- 
looks its second. It seems to me that this failure to realise the significance 
of the knowing of one event by another and so to allow for the fact that 
the knowledge of sensory facts is not itself a sensory fact invalidates all 
purely empirical theories of knowledge. It also invalidates the proposition 
that all knowledge is of the kind exemplified by the sciences. 


C. E. M. JOAD 


HAMPSTEAD 





THE TYRANNY OF FREEDOM 
By 
ELIZABETH SEWELL! 


M.A., PH.D. (Cantab.) 


Ir is unfashionable nowadays to speak against freedom. The name has 
become a word to conjure with. It is invoked on public platforms by 
speakers of Left and Right alike, their hearers genuflecting, so to speak, 
at the sacred name. It has recently been reincarnated, among the English- 
speaking nations at any rate, in the shape of the Four Freedoms, at which 
all right-thinking people uncover the head. Free verse holds undisputed 
sway in the field of poetics, while in the field of morals free love is so much 
the rule that this very phrase denoting it seems antiquated, as if the dis- 
tinction between free love and any other kind of love need no longer be 
made. It would be possible to illustrate my title from any of these instances, 
and indeed they may well be all part of the same thing. But I am concerned 
not with these but with the tyranny of freedom in University education 
to-day. My own University is of the kind where specialisation is the rule 
from the beginning, and my Faculty was an Arts Faculty ; I shall therefore 
be writing with these in mind, but the moral, if such there should prove 
to be, is not necessarily restricted to organisations of this particular 
type. The tyranny of freedom in the Universities is too widespread for 
that. 

The argument will proceed in three stages : first, what is the nature of the 
freedom of the mind existing at. present in the Universities ? Second, is 
this a tyranny, and if so, in what way ? Third, what conclusions can be 
drawn from the argument as a whole ? 

First then, what is the nature of that intellectual freedom upon which the 
Universities take their stand ? To start with, it is clear that the individuals 
making up a University, teachers, taught, and research workers, are not 
free, in their official capacities as members of the University, to think about 
anything they please. An undergraduate has to restrict himself to one 
Faculty at a time, which means for instance that he cannot officially be 
thinking about Music and Spanish simultaneously during his University 
course. Similarly a lecturer who is billed to lecture upon Kant cannot spend 
those hours thinking aloud about Karl Marx. The same thing holds good 
for a research worker, who, when once engaged upon a particular subject, 
must stick reasonably closely at any rate to his last. Such frequently occur- 
ring phenomena as examinations, set texts, periods prescribed for special 
study and so on, the administrative organisation that regulates the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in a University—all these things limit the field of thought 
of any individual. In this sense, freedom of thought in a University begins 
with a negation. No member is wholly free (quite apart from natural bent 


1 Dr Sewell is now holding a Research Scholarship at Ohio State University, having had a 
brilliant career at Cambridge, and subsequently a post at the Ministry of Education. 
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and inclination) in respect of what he or she is to think about. It will be 
argued that this is a common-sense restriction and entirely for that membet’s 
good ; that in the present state of knowledge it is impossible to master more 
than one branch of learning—indeed hardly one branch, one twig rather ; 
that this sensible limitation in no way impairs the essential freedom of 
thought. I propose to leave this side of the question open, for later dis- 
cussion. 

While it is admitted that the individual may not be free in his field of 
thought, it will be stoutly upheld that at Universities nowadays he is wholly 
free in the formulation and the holding of opinions ; that is to say, if he is 
not free in the matter of what to think about, he is free in the matter of what 
to think. This will probably be held to be the very kernel and essence of 
Freedom of Thought, for this amounts to that yet more pregnant phrase, 
Freedom of Conscience. It means that no individual member of a Uni- 
versity need or should hold the same views as any other, either as regards 
the respective merits of Stilton and Gorgonzola or as regards the argument 
for and against the existence of God. All are free, as a matter of principle, 
to reach, from the evidence at their disposal and their powers of cerebration, 
any or no conclusion upon any question. This also will be upheld as a 
blessing and privilege. This question, too, I leave open for the moment. 

If the University member is restricted in what to think about and free in 
what to think, how does he fare in connection with the question of how 
to think? This is a side of the problem which is often neglected, and in 
fact might not occur to many people under the general heading of freedom 
of thought. But it is plainly important, because methods of thought must 
affect conclusions, and also because it is here that the split between the 
Arts and the Sciences, which is such a feature of modern University educa- 
tion, begins to make itself felt. For in dealing with the question of how to 
think, the followers of the Arts would nowadays plump for freedom, while 
the scientists, I take it, (at any rate in the exact sciences), for conformity 
to strict law, neither side accepting the validity of the other’s method. 
The result is that each side claims a different sort of Truth, and we are faced 
with the disedifying spectacle of the Arts dismissing the Sciences as too 
limited and nigglingly pedantic to understand anything beyond the Multi- 
plication Table, while the Sciences despise the Arts for vague sentiment and 
sloppy inexactitude. Usually, one might add, wholesale ignorance of the 
other prevails on either side, but this only makes the gulf more marked. 
In this case, freedom of thought consists in freedom to differ, each side 
claiming autonomy within its method. Presumably this also may be regarded 
as right and proper, or at least as inevitable, since it is so readily acquiesced 
in by the Universities themselves. This is the third open question so far. 

This, then, appears to be the situation in the Universities at present : 
limitation in what to think about, freedom in what to think, freedom and 
limitation, for Arts and Sciences respectively, in how to think. We can now 
move on to the second stage of the argument and see whether this state of 
things is a tyranny and if so, how. The best place to begin will be Point 
Two, freedom in what to think, partly because both Arts and Sciences 
would back this, partly because it is important in itself on grounds of 
principle, but most of all because it is the most delicate and ticklish of the 
three and therefore ideal ground for the controversialist. For my own 
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view is that this conception of freedom is based upon a fallacy and that its 
results are disastrous. 

Freedom of thought, in this connection, consists in this: the right of the 
individual to entertain any opinion whatsoever (subject only to its being 
socially admissible when put into practice), without any imposition of arbi- 
trary external limitations. This seems to me a fair statement of the ideal, 
and I want to be fair because it is an ideal that is not without nobility. 
Men have died for less. To put it in another way, the individual mind is 
not to be limited or confined within any framework of thought suggested 
by external agencies of whatever kind, which in turn is the same thing as 
saying that the mind must be given no boundaries, no notices which shall 
say to it, So Far and No Further. It is, in short, an ideal that makes the mind 
free of infinity. In this lies its grandeur, and its fallacy as well. 

For the mind is not unlimited, cannot ever be so by its very nature. The 
human intellect is finite, and to make it a present of infinity, as this notion 
of freedom has done, must be extremely dangerous. It would be less alarm- 
ing to be given “the sun in a golden bowl, The moon in a silver bag” 
than infinity in the toe of one’s Christmas stocking by a University Santa 
Claus. That it is dangerous might be held to be no argument against it, 
indeed it might seem to some an added inducement. So I will go a stage 
farther, and say that infinity to the finite mind is not merely dangerous, it is 
useless. The mind cannot manage it, since it is unable to deal with it. 
The mind can only make something (in every sense of the phrase) of what 
it can cast into some form or other. But the putting forward of suggested 
forms of thought which could discipline the infinite chaos of material with 
which the untutored mind has to wrestle is taboo in University practice, 
because Freedom of Thought must be respected. The mind begins to suffer 
from an excess of content coupled with a total lack of system. The results 
of this are plain to see. In the young it produces mental chaos and bewilder- 
ment, merging in time into a profound dissatisfaction, hunger, and, often, 
cynicism ; eventually they resign themselves (and that is the worst feature 
of the whole process) to the fact that they have spent their money for that 
which is not bread and their labour for that which satisfieth not, and so 
depart. In the older members it produces a sedulous avoidance of any 
expression of opinion, which in turn produces teaching as shapeless and 
insipid, to speak frankly, as a blancmange that has failed to set for lack of a 
stiffening agent. This is where the tyranny comes in, for the all-pervading 
freedom of thought means that the old. dare not or cannot offer the means 
whereby the mind can assimilate the food set before it, and the young starve. 

If this holds good in the sphere of What to Think, it is no less true in the 
sphere of How to Think. In the Arts, nobody nowadays is taught at any 
stage even the rudiments of this most necessary and basic skill—of How to 
Think. I did not discover until the middle of my fifth year of University 
work that there existed a branch of learning which was meant to help with 
the putting together of trains of thought, and so far as I am aware, most 
undergraduates never discover it at all. Or if they know of its existence, 
their minds have been so conditioned by the insistence on Freedom of 
Thought that they regard it, 7.e. Logic, as a dubious hinterland to those 
horrid Mathematics, and something which is no concern of an Arts student. 
It is looked on as a kind of indigestible andeunnecessary garnishing to the 
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feast of learning, rather like the bones and the beak of the goose in Old 
Father William, an irrelevance to those (and this includes most of us) 
whose “‘ jaws are too weak for anything tougher than suet.” Anyone who 
reads the essays written nowadays by students of, say, literature, must have 
been as struck by this as I have. There is much complaining among the 
teaching population of the University about the lack of logic in the young, 
their inability to reason continuously or to write an essay that does not 
contain at least one major non sequitur. But how should they know these 
things, having never learned ? And not knowing that there is anything to 
be learned ? With nobody ever recommending that they should learn it ? 
I myself learned only late in the day that the process of building up a train 
of thought lies in making connections, and that the newest and most exciting 
turns of thought may depend only on the connections made between the 
elements, not on the essential novelty of those elements. My heart still 
bleeds for the man who after two terms of a course in French Literature 
thought he was no good because he could not sit down and produce from 
his inward parts, by some unknown process of spontaneous generation, 
three entirely new and original thoughts upon Victor Hugo. But no one 
had given him the slightest enlightenment as to what to do with his thinking, 
for that would presumably have infringed the privilege of Freedom of 
Thought. (The only other possibility would be that those in authority 
do not themselves know, an alarming suggestion.) He and his contempor- 
aries are left free to manage their own methods of thinking ; it may all be 
very admirable and high-minded in theory, but in practice it leads nowhere, 
for they do not know how to begin. 

In the Sciences, and I speak here with diffidence as this is not my own 
branch of study, I assume that the position is different. In the exact sciences, 
those that approximate most closely to Mathematics, the training in forms 
of thinking must presumably be rigid and thorough. To an outsider, it 
looks as if these are the very branches which are exceptional in the Uni- 
versities in that they are alive and flourishing, which, in view of the argu- 
ment in process here, is interesting. Present-day science also appears to 
possess a second group, of sub-sections, so to speak, such as zoology, which 
hold aloof from mathematical precision, their adherents claiming that they 
deal with facts of a different kind. In this they form an interesting parallel 
to the Arts, which similarly claim exemption from the tyrannical limitation 
of mathematical precision. Still more interesting is the fact that they appear 
to be suffering from the same kind of sickness. My father, who is an oceano- 
grapher, complains that in zoology nowadays everybody embarks on 
experimental work without any adequate grounding in systematics. I 
understand, too, that at a meeting of the British Association last year, where 
science teachers in schools were in conference, somebody put in a strong 
plea for the teaching of Logic to those specialising in science, and that this 
elicited a good deal of support. It looks as if these branches of science are 
suffering, as are the Arts, from an absence of formal training in How to 
Think, from a lack of limiting factors for the mind—from an excess of 
freedom, in fact. This is the second instance of the tyranny exercised by 
freedom, certainly in the Arts, conceivably in the Sciences, resulting at 
worst in frustration and sterility. 

Lastly we come to the third point, the absence of freedom in present-day 
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Universities in What to Think About. This is important, for it is largely 
responsible for the split between Arts and Science, as if a subject must be 
either the one or the other. In University organisation as it is at present, 
the majority of Faculties are lumped into one or other of these two groups, 
and specialisation can only take place inside the group ; indeed, the tighter 
and smaller the specialisation the better, as Research students may find to 
their cost. I can vouch from experience for the fact that any attempt on the 
part of an Arts student to espouse the forms of thinking belonging to the 
other camp will meet with suspicion and disapproval, not so much from the 
proprietors of that other estate—which would be understandable if regret- 
table, like notices saying “‘ Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted ”—as from the 
Arts people themselves. 

The results of all this may be seen in any University to-day. The present 
policy of freedom in what to think, varying degrees of freedom in how to 
think, limitation in what to think about, has had two outstanding con- 
sequences: groping dissatisfaction among the junior members of the 
University, and a notable lack of first-class original creative work among 
the seniors. From the practical point of view they are deplorable; but 
from the point of view of this argument they are astonishingly satisfactory, 
for they are exactly what one would expect of anything that was based upon 
fallacious thinking, namely intellectual chaos and sterility, the only possible 
ending for a wrongly directed train of thought, as any thinker knows. | 
am now going to suggest that the remedy lies in standing the situation 
upon its head. This would mean Limitation in What to Think, varying 
degrees of Limitation in How to Think, and Freedom in What to Think 
About. It sounds horrifying ; and I shall now attempt to justify it. 

Once again it will be as well to begin with the most delicate and funda- 
mental of these three, the question of Limitation in What to Think. It is a 
phrase that suggests the strait jacket and the thumb screw, but I can only 
ask the reader to remain quiet and to consider this as a perfectly serious 
proposition. My own turn of mind is not one that lends itself to the hug- 
ging of chains. The point about this suggested limitation is that it may 
remedy the present state of things, which no one can consider satisfactory, 
and may provide that genuine freedom for the mind which is so badly 
needed and is at present noticeable by its absence. 

In the last resort, this Limitation in What to Think would amount to 
this : that the University would put forward as the ground-bass and unify- 
ing principle of its teaching and as a compulsory part of any course, a 
definite, reasoned, well-knit system of thinking about the universe. Nothing 
less than that would be any good, or we should still be left with the bits 
and pieces that confront us to-day. Is this really so much to ask ? It would 
at least be one step forward if there were enough people in the University 
world who would agree on this in principle, even if they differed on the 
nature of the system to be taught. It would have to be all-embracing, capable 
of assimilating the whole of experience, and definite enough to require 
flat assent or dissent in the inquiring mind, not one of these affairs where 
you can believe part if you like and the rest on alternate Thursdays. | 
believe that in the end there would be found only two systems equal to such 
a task. They are Catholic dogmatic theology, and the Communist equiva- 
lent, which stand alone in the field of the mind to-day in that they both offer 
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a reasoned system covering life as a whole, as each sees it, and both 
require unquestioning submission of the individual mind to the system. 

It is not within my competence nor within my design to state the case for 
the Communist system, though I can see that such a case could be made, 
and an examination of its systematics as compared with those of Catholicism 
could not fail to be interesting. It might conceivably be arguable that both 
should be taught, superlatively well, at University level. I shall confine 
myself here, however, to the latter. 

Arguments in favour of the inclusion of Catholic theology in a University 
course have been set out at length in Cardinal Newman’s works, and I shall 
not repeat these here. My own point is that it requires that the mind accept 
a definite, and hence limiting, way of thinking. To many people this may 
seem dismaying, the negation of all intellectual freedom ; in fact it is the 
exact opposite, and a profound advantage. For the mind needs to be limited 
if it is to grow properly, as any artist understands. It is precisely because 
minds are not forced nowadays to take root somewhere, that there are so 
many intellectuals who have no roots at all, and consequently can produce 
nothing. Indeed, the very simplicity of the Catholic grounds for belief 
may make them suspect, for the occupants of Universities nowadays spend 
so much of their time and energy believing in themselves, and continually 
bolstering that belief, which is uncertain in the most self-confident, that 
they have forgotten the simple alternative—that it is far simpler to believe 
in God, if you can, and have done. 

This would be the first step: Limitation in What to Think. The next 
one is the question of How to Think, and the interesting thing is that once 
the first is settled, the second follows from it. For when Catholic theology 
was taught in the Universities, there grew up with it and from it a way of 
thinking, that system of thought which is associated with the names of the 
Schoolmen and of St Thomas Aquinas. I have myself arrived at this late, 
and from a purely secular standpoint ; but the work I have done so far, 
which happened to be about poetry, has convinced me that here, in the 
methods of the medieval Universities, lies the answer to one’s problems 
about ways of thinking. After some eighteen months of research on poetry, 
I found myself having to think of Language and Poetry in terms of mental 
relationship systems, and that meant going back and trying to make good 
the training a medieval education would have provided from the begin- 
ning: the Trivium, Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, a grounding of the bare 
bones of relation systems in language and argument, with the Quadrivium 
to follow, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Music. It seems to me 
the perfect training for thought on any subject, the Seven Liberal Arts for 
the scientist, the Scientific Method for the Arts student, providing the basic 
training in Pure Relations, after which any subject can be regarded as a 
branch of Applied Relations. 

This brings me to my last point, Freedom in What to Think About. 
For this type of training would make no initial distinction between Arts 
and Sciences—and in this it would be right. My own experience has shown 
me that a study of poetry can confront one with the need to study Mathe- 
matics, Symbolic Logic and Physics before one could hope to come to 
grips with the nature of poetry, and I have no reason to suppose that this is 
exceptional. A re-organization of this kind would enable the mind to avoid 
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being shut tightly into a small box of specialisation (“ You will pass all 
your life in that box,” as Lear’s Old Man said), and permit it to understand 
and, what is more, to profit from, the work going on in both Arts and 
Sciences, since these would be merely varying forms of Applied Relations 
and would refer back to the single fountainhead of Pure Relations. I suspect 
that this mutual intercourse and reference back to a common origin is 
exactly what is needed on both sides if they are to regain their breadth and 
fertility. 

This then is the nature of the reversal I have in mind: Limitation in 
What to Think, varying degrees of Limitation in How to Think, Freedom 
in What to Think About. It seems to me to have incalculable possibilities ; 
and to anyone who suggests that it would merely be an attempt to put the 
clock back, I would suggest a personal trial. The difficulty is not going to 
be the necessity for looking backwards over one’s shoulder all the time. 
It is going to be one’s own inability to keep up with the possibilities one 
can catch sight of along the road. For there seems to lie ahead here some- 
thing almost frightening in its size, and different from anything one has 
ever known before by the name of freedom; “a sun, a shadow of a 
magnitude.” 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 
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I 


In most of the studies made of the philosophical backgrounds of the roman- 
tic movement in English literature, David Hartley is usually listed under 
that phase of influence termed materialistic or rationalistic or empirical. 
Those of the romantic poets, who were absorbed in a study of philosophy, 
for the most part read Hartley in their youth even before their own works 
stressed varying types of pantheistic thought. It has seemed correct to 
assume that as soon as such poets as Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley 
sought the germs of a metaphysical justification for the validity of their 
imaginations and romantic experiences, they turned away from Hartley 
to other sources. I have shown elsewhere that there were the same elements 
of optimistic deism in Hartley’s philosophy as there were in several of the 
more pantheistic thinkers among the avowed deists.1 I suggest that this 
examination may make it appear not unlikely that for the romantic writers 
Hartley’s philosophy contained more than mechanistic teachings. 

David Hartley, the son of a clergyman, was born in Yorkshire in 1705 
just when the deistic controversy was raging. Formal arguments between 
orthodoxy and deism were no longer being carried on actively during 
Hartley’s maturity, but he knew of the discussion and was a contemporary 
of several of the later deists. It may be interesting to pause briefly to review 
Hartley’s educational background as a preparation for his mature theories. 
He received his early training at a private school, and, in 1720, entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Due to an inability to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles he abandoned all thought of the clerical profession and turned 
to the study of medicine. He began practice at Newark, moved later to 
Bury St Edmunds and thence to London. His later years were spent at 
Bath. As a physician Hartley was sympathetic, conscientious and skilful. 
His philosophical studies show his patient research, his scientific interests, 
and a constant willingness to receive new ideas and impressions. His long 
and careful preparation is evident in his great work On Man, which occupied 
sixteen years of labour from 1730 to 1746 and which was published in 1749. 
The work did not receive a general recognition until about 1791. The scope 
of Hartley’s interests was always broad; it moved from a study of optics 
and statics to a study of mental diseases and defects, thence to historical 
and chronological researches, and even to schemes for universal languages 
and dictionaries. However, his chief interests were drawn to mental 
science, ethics and theology. Hartley’s extreme amiability, kindly apprecia- 

' Reference to article by the writer in The Personalist, Spring, 1940, Vol. 21, No. 2, p. 152. 
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tion, lack of pedantry and fussiness, his polished and gay manner in society 
made him free from pride and selfishness. His death occurred at Bath in 
August, 1757. 

Hartley’s chief work, Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty and his 
Expectations, attempts to explain all psychical phenomena by the association 
of simple sensations and ideas. Even the most exalted thoughts and feelings 
have developed in this manner, and the power which our will can exercise 
over these thoughts and feelings has likewise arisen by association. To 
Hartley the laws of association are the highest mental laws of Nature. In 
the light of his subsequent influence upon the romantic poets we should not 
fail to note his stress upon an “ intuitive ” certainty, which he makes the 
foundation of all other certainty. By means of association, psychical life 
develops from the lower to the higher forms ; in this manner are formed 
complex ideas which become complete unities. Ideas, originally undertaken 
with full consciousness, finally become secondary automatic activities. 
Finally, the strength with which certain ideas occur may pass over to other 
ideas by means of association with the ideas connected with them. Through 
this theory Hartley concluded that egoism may be refined and exalted 
so that universal sympathy may be developed. It is possible to see here a 
similarity between Hartley and Spinoza. Both were convinced that a transi- 
tion between the greatest mental contrasts was possible. It was even pos- 
sible with such a theory to pass from the common law of self-preservation 
to a mystical self-forgetting. Hartley names God as the cause of all things 
with many associations uniting in the idea of him, this idea then becoming 
so dominant that all other ideas, even of ourselves, are of no consequence 
in comparison with it. There is to be found here the same strange com- 
bination of mysticism and realism that the romantic poets found in Spinoza. 
Hartley, however, is completely lacking in the great power of Spinoza and 
in his amazing clarity of expression 

Hartley’s system may be stated briefly in three steps. First, there are 
vibrations within the substance of the brain; second, there is action of 
association in the soul; third, the second step is dependent upon the first. 
In discussing the theory of vibrations Hartley stated that the white, medu!- 
lary substance of the brain, the spinal marrow, and the nerves are the 
material instruments of the sensations and motions. The substance of the 
brain is the immediate instrument by which ideas are presented to the mind. 
The law of association is used to explain the special senses and even words 
and their uses. Ideas which resemble sensations are called ideas of sensa- 
tion and the rest are intellectual ideas. The faculties of the mind are memory, 
imagination or fancy, understanding, affection and will. Hartley always 
exercised great care in keeping parallel the mental and physical aspects, 
and he lists six classes of intellectual pleasure and pain: imagination, 
ambition, self-interest, sympathy, theopathy, moral sense. 

Hartley was always vitally interested in the ethical aspects of his philo- 
sophical investigations ; at one time he asserted that 


affections toward God and the moral sense are products of manifold associa- 
tions, arising from the nature of man and the circumstances of his existence 
and development. 


? Friedrich Ueberweg, History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time (1876) Vol. 2, p. 388. 
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He further stated that some associations are formed so very early and are 
repeated with such frequency and are so closely connected with the nature 
of man and the natural events of life that they claim the name of original 
and natural dispositions. They may also appear like instincts, axioms, 
eternally true intuitive propositions. Hartley stands entirely apart from all 
other Associationists in maintaining that the phenomena of human action 
in no way countenance an idea of an original and perpetual desire for 
happiness, and an endeavour to attain it. In other words, he did not believe 
that man acts always for the increase of his own happiness or the decrease 
of his own pain. Pleasures of sensation ought not to be our primary pursuit. 
He asserted that that which is prior in nature is less perfect than that which 
is posterior; intellectual affections are posterior. In one of his ethical 
views he says that pleasures of sense and imagination ought to be regulated 
by the moral sense. He was especially fond of the doctrine of self- 
annihilation. 


The virtuous dispositions of benevolence, piety, and the moral sense, and par- 
ticularly that of the love of God, check all the foregoing ones, and seem sufficient 
utterly to extinguish them at last. This would be perfect self-annihilation, and 
resting in-God as our centre. And upon the whole, we may conclude, that though 
it be impossible to begin without sensuality, and sensual selfishness, or to proceed 
without the other intermediate principles, and particularly that of national self- 
interest ; yet we ought never to be satisfied with ourselves, till we arrive at 
perfected self-annihilation, and the pure love of God.! (Hartley’s own statement.) 


Hartley’s system brings a certain confusion and contradiction because he 
appeals to. egoistic motives at the same time that he bases human action 
upon his theory of self-annihilation. Thus he stops far short of carrying 
his theories to the utilitarian limits to which the same theories were carried 
by Hume and Gay. He insisted that we follow the Scriptural precepts in 
the natural meaning of them, and that we have great regard for our own 
moral sense and that of others, holding that the love of God brings a pleasure 
much superior to all the others and that is why it should be our primary 
end. He insisted that we all need religion not because we need to remain 
in fear of a God, but because self-annihilation and a communion with God 
presuppose each other and are two phases of our moral growth. Thus any 
fear of rewards and punishments becomes lost in love. Hartley was led to 
the conclusion that it is possible to forget oneself more and more and lose 
oneself finally in love for fellow-men and for God. From statements such 
as these, it becomes highly possible to deny with justice the utilitarian side 
of his teachings. After a study of his ethics Hartley is seen to differ from 
the other members of the Association school both in England and France 
in the following points: first, he noted qualitative differences between 
pleasures ; second, he asserted that derived sympathy and not one’s own 
happiness must be the motive in moral action; third, he insisted that con- 
siderations of consequences should play a subordinate part in determining 
tightness or wrongness of actions. This last part especially marks him as 
different from the utilitarians. Also the ethics of Hartley place much stress 
upon sympathy with an essentially individualistic point of view. 


1 Ernest Albee, A History of English Utilitarianism, Macmillan Co., New York, 1902, p. 125. 
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II 

A certain materialistic world-view was the popular doctrine of an 
enlightened eighteenth-century England. This view assumed varying forms 
in the hands of diverse eighteenth-century philosophers ranging from John 
Toland whose work, Pantheisticon (1720), stated that thought is a certain 
function or motion of the brain, to Hume, Gay, Locke, Hartley, Priestley, 
James Mill, and certain French philosophes. It is interesting to note that 
many of these philosophers do not deny the existence of God or the immor- 
tality of the soul. Indeed, many of them emphasise the feeling side of man’s 
nature where our ethical judgements are rooted not in reason but in feeling. 
It is easy to see that such an emphasis would not be foreign to the members 
of the English romantic school of poetry. The eighteenth century may be 
referred to as an age inspired largely by a utilitarian materialism, but it 
seems to me important to call attention to the fact that this materialism was 
frequently not irreligious. Thus a poet who might later turn to German 
transcendentalism, Platonism, or Christian theism might not seem so self- 
contradictory in temperament if we take into consideration that many of 
the association philosophers still kept a certain type of spiritual outlook. 
It is even possible to call Berkeley a theological utilitarian especially in such 
a work as a sermon of his called Passive Obedience (1712), where he argues 
that self-love is the ruling passion of human action and that we move from 
pleasures of the senses to a higher type of pleasure as we develop. 

Probably the closest successor and disciple of Hartley was Joseph 
Priestley (1733-1804). I call attention here to the rather close friendship 
between Priestley and Coleridge. In 1775 Priestley published an edition of 
Hartley’s work with supplementary essays in which he tries to show the 
similarity between their types of thinking. He followed Hartley in accepting 
the doctrines of vibrations, association of ideas, and philosophical neces- 
sity, but he differed widely in asserting that the soul is material. He stressed 
especially his theory of matter which he discusses with the two attributes of 
attraction and repulsion. He declared matter not self-existent but depen- 
dent upon a superior being for its essential powers. The dependence of 
thought upon the senses Priestley tries to reconcile with the Christian 
doctrine of future existence of the soul by calling upon the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Priestley was a much more pronounced materialist than 
Hartley at the same time that he was a truly religious man and a firm sup- 
porter of Deism and a Natural Religion. We find that he was especially 
enraged by French materialism, in particular that of Holbach. Whereas 
Hartley would never commit himself in favour of a view on the relation 
between physiological and psychical processes, Priestley definitely con- 
nected the mental with the physical and denied freedom of the will. His 
materialistic determinism seems directly opposed to any religion, but he 
argued that the very fact that Nature is such a remarkable machine verifies 
the existence of a great Creator. In Priestley it is possible to find the emo- 
tional propensities of a religious man blended with the rationalising of the 
physical scientist. 

Another philosopher interested in the association theory was Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802). His work, Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life, 
which went through many editions, was discussed by Coleridge in several 
instances. Here the idea appears that the two substances of nature are spirit 
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and matter, the first giving motion and the second receiving and communi- 
cating it. Instead of talking in terms of vibrations, Darwin speaks of 
fibrous contractions which succeed each other by means of association. 
Since all ideas come from perception, there are no ideas of reflection. 
Darwin states four modes of action: irritation, sensation, volition, and 
association. 

The theories of Hartley and Priestley had a definite effect upon the 
thought of Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, Archibald Alison, James 
Mackintosh. James Mill reasserted them in a form more decided than 
Hartley and stripped them of mere materialism. Indeed James Mill (1773- 
1836), well known to Coleridge, seems to combine Hartley and Hume. 
To him sensations are a kind of feeling, and ideas are what remain after 
sensations are gone. He preserves from Hartley the belief that sensations 
and ideas occur in either the synchronous or successive order where the 
antecedent may be either a sensation or an idea, but the consequent must 
be an idea. Mill likewise followed Hartley in the belief that ideas that exist 
so Closely as to be indistinguishable may be said to coalesce and out of the 
many to form one idea which in reality is complex. Mill called this doctrine 
“inseparable association.” The moral state begins by associating the 
pleasures or pains to ourselves. 

In addition to the English interest in a philosophy of association, certain 
French writers were developing much the same theory. These writers, 
known as authors of the French Enlightenment, were greatly influenced by 
Hume. We find the association idea developed in France especially by Con- 
dillac in his Essai sur l’Origine des Connaissances Humaines (1746), in Traité 
des Systémes (1749), and in Traité des Sensations (1754). He derives all ideas 
from sensible perception as the only source. Condillac thought that the 
original connection and succession of perceptions determine their associa- 
tion. Condillac may be classified as a sensationalist but not as a materialist. 
We find this author doing what many French associationists and those of 
the English school did, confusing the use of the term reason and making 
it cover both reasoning and intuition. In his works there is much mention 
of following nature or adjusting human conduct to the natural laws. 
Condillac definitely believed that man was not naturally evil. I see some 
connection between the assertion of the philosophes that knowledge was the 
key to happiness, that men could become perfect if they were enlightened, 
and Godwin’s theory of perfectibility. 

It is exceedingly interesting to note that the eighteenth century was a 
time of extraordinary agreement between politicians, scientists, poets, and 
business men. Another remarkable feature was the breadth of interest. 
The prevailing character was an opposition to received dogmas of the Church 
and State. The philosophes tried to found a theoretical and practical philo- 
sophy based upon naturalistic principles. We see this philosophy develop- 
ing through Condillac’s sensationalism as a basis for psychical functions, 
through Helvétius’s founding of moral science on self-interest, through 
Diderot’s study of deism and then pantheism, through Charles Bonnet’s 
belief in God and immortality coupled with the material conditions of the 
activities of the soul, and finally through Holbach’s teaching of materialism 
as an anti-theological philosophy. The works of the last named possessed 
gteat power, and their translations sold widely in England in the early 
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nineteenth century, and were only less important in the field of free-thought 
than the work of Tom Paine. 

I have gone into some detail in order to show that there can be found 
elements in the Hartleian philosophy which Coleridge and other roman- 
ticists could have romanticised much as they did the teachings of Spinoza. 
Although the poetic temperament may accept at various times entirely 
diverse types of thought, it has always seemed curious to me that Coleridge, 
with his love of the imaginative and the metaphysical, could have ever had 
the affection and respect for the teachings of Hartley that he had, unless the 
latter’s philosophy had possessed elements that would not be adverse to 
imagination and fancy as well as to the creative spirit. I believe that those 
elements can be found in just such a phase as Hartley’s inability to reconcile 
two such disparate steps in his own thought as his undiscriminating accep- 
tance of theological dogma and his scientific method. Coleridge expresses 
himself as being impressed by Hartley’s application of his ideas to man’s 
feelings and moral sense, and these are not essentially materialistic considera- 
tions. Critics of Hartley’s thinking and his style of writing have blamed 
him for his apparent contradictions ; but these very contradictions lessened 
the materialistic interpretation which was placed upon his work. It hardly 
seems possible that Coleridge could have turned from his zeal for Plotinus 
in the days at Christ’s Hospital to Hartley, who was probably the second 
serious philosophical influence, unless there had been some phase of 
Hartley’s thought which the poet could romanticise. Not only did Coleridge 
sleep with the Observations on Man under his pillow and name his first son 
after Hartley, but in his own Re/igious Musings he wrote of the latter : 

“* He of mortal kind 


Wisest, he first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain.” 


Hartley’s materialism was a qualified one. He would probably have been 
much disturbed by the implications which the writers who followed him 
derived from his teachings. He insisted that his philosophy was by no means 
to be interpreted in such a way as to oppose the immateriality of the soul. 
He stated most emphatically that that was a question which remained 
totally unaffected one way or another by his point of view. 

In addition to later interpretations of his work as differing from the 
utilitarians, Hartley himself contended earnestly against being considered 
a materialist and against any materialistic conclusions derived from his 
theories. The very lack of a certain austere orderliness in Hartley may have 
led him to what other Associationists would have called sentimentalities. 
His style is rambling and gossiping, and he possesses a queer mathematical 
mysticism. He shows many interests in theories of biblical interpretation 
and a distinct liking for theology. The mathematical terms which he uses 
seem to bring out by contrast his love of mysticism rather than any liking 
for formalism. He liked especially to speculate on such points as happiness 
in the future state. He is at the same time factual and full of strange fancies. 
In one of his early Latin treatises on medicine he begins scientifically and 
ends with a eulogy of the Christian religion. He stated that association has 
two interests, tracing its physical cause and tracing its consequences in 
morality and religion. Above all, we hear him asking not to be considered 
a system-maker. The suggestiveness of his system and his intellectual can- 
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dour increased the number of his followers among groups with varying 
interests. Hartley was not ready for a cosmic view of things, but one that 
can be called more anthropocentric. In the conclusion to the first part 
of his book he states explicitly : ‘‘ 1 would not be in any way interpreted so 
as to oppose the immateriality of the soul.” 1! In his own habits he was 
known to be deeply religious and was never, in his own day, even suspected 
of atheism. It might even be possible, if we were not dealing with a so- 
called eighteenth-century materialistic thinker, to say that Hartley seems to 
do a little romanticising of his own. He offered, in one instance, an apology 
for the sketchiness and incoherence of his main work, adding the interesting 
fact that some of his theories, such as those of necessity and mental 
mechanism, were actually forced upon him in the course of his writing in 
spite of his native opposition to such mechanical theories. 

While such romantic authors as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley escaped 
from the theories of Hartley to some such guide as German transcendentalism 
or Platonism, I believe that we can safely state that the course of their 
philosophical growth is much more closely knit if we acknowledge the 
mysticism and possible religious implications of Hartley’s works. We 
might ask why the romantic writers were not so interested in James Mill, 
many of whose theories bear a strikingly close resemblance to Hartley’s. 
Hartley’s philosophical system could not remain a lasting influence upon 
any romantic writer whose mind wished to justify a free will and whose very 
productions justified a visionary, imaginative power, but I feel that we shall 
not find such a gap between materialistic and transcendental influences in 
the English romantic generation if we look upon Hartley as in some respects 
the paradox that he was, a rather mystical materialist. In fact I should not 
wonder if Hartley himself would not have been somewhat amazed if he 
could have been aware of the utilitarian /aissex-faire implications piled upon 
his law of associations. It has always seemed to me unusual that a group of 
young romantic poets so fired with imaginative zeal and so desirous of 
finding a metaphysical validity for their romantic experiences should, even 
in the most radical days of youth, find any interest in a philosopher as purely 
mechanical as Hartley has been termed. They would have found more 
masterful work from John Locke, for example, had they wished to pursue 
this mechanism. Had Hartley not possessed in his work those very im- 
perfections which are frequently pointed out, the romantic mind perhaps 
might not have found that materialism which it could interpret mystically. 
Whether the poet were Coleridge seeking a way to the subjective 
“T Am”, or Shelley fired with a desire to reform the world, or Southey 
preparing himself innocently enough for Byron’s invectives, I feel that we 
are justified in placing Hartley as more than a materialistic influence of 
youthful days. At least he lent himself rather easily to the process of 
philosophical assimilation native to the romantic poets and this without 
going too much against the logic of his own teachings. 


NANCY MOORE 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LA, Wolf, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1939, p. 784. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


SCIENCE-INTOXICATION is the disease from which contemporary philosophy 
suffers. A blind belief in science dominates people even if they know of science 
only by hearsay and even if they have never made a single experiment in their 
whole life, and this obsession distorts the formulation of philosophical problems. 
If a philosophical theory is “ scientific,” it is safe, if not, commit it to the flames ! 
Ethics is assumed to be without scientific foundations, therefore throw it to the 
winds! If it is madness, there is method in it ; but we cannot go on in this way, 
for it leads to chaos. If we do not succeed in mastering science, science will 
master and eventually destroy us. Wisdom, and not science, is needed if man is to 
survive. Philosophy can play a useful rdéle in the present crisis only if it remembers 
that it was in the beginning, and always should be, “ Love of Wisdom.”—In this 
situation the philosophies of the East become of primary importance to Western 
man, for they have kept the flame pure, they are dominated by the desire for wisdom. 
For this reason I should like to see Fung Yu-Lan’s A Short History of Chinese 
Philosophy (Macmillan, 255.) in the hands of all Western philosophers. ‘This is an 
excellent book. Written by a leading contemporary Chinese thinker for Western 
readers, it gives inside information and offers a key for understanding Chinese 
thought. It reveals the specific Chinese notion of wisdom which could be called 
La gaya Sapienza, for it is based on the belief in the goodness of men and aims at 
leading man to happiness. The Chinese sage is not the other-worldly sage of 
early Buddhism, he is at the same time “ this-worldly and other-worldly.” He 
stands with both feet on this earth, and his character is described in Confucian 
terms as “sageliness within and kingliness without.” Should, however, this 
particular kind of wisdom not be to the liking of the Western verbalists (the 
Chinese regard words merely as a means to an end) ; they will, nevertheless, find a 
most interesting problem concerning the fundamental difference of Chinese and 
Western concepts. Professor F. S. C. Northrop has advocated the thesis that 
Eastern concepts are “ concepts by intuition,” derived from immediate experience, 
and Western concepts “ concepts by postulation,” defined by reference to each 
other, in the postulates of abstract knowledge which transcends experience. He 
repeats this distinction in The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (Macmillan, 
225. 6d.), a book which may be of interest to students in this country, not so much 
because of its attempted scientific solution of problems of value, as because of its 
discussion of the methods of the social sciences, including economics. But this 
distinction is somewhat artificial and arbitrary. The two kinds of concepts remain 
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ill-defined, and both of them have been used in the West. The difference is more 
fundamental, and Fung Yu-Lan rightly draws attention to the “‘ suggestiveness ” 
of Chinese terms. I would therefore prefer to say that Western concepts are 
‘concepts by limitation’ (explicit or implicit definition), while Chinese concepts 
are ‘concepts by non-limitation’ (allusion; symbols which may have many 
meanings). Western concepts tend to become scientific, whereas Eastern con- 
cepts remain artistic or musical. When Dante calls the Divina Commedia “ poly- 
sensum, hoc est plurium sensuum,” the same may be said of Chinese thought. It is 
the great merit of Fung Yu-Lan’s book that he remains constantly aware of this 
poly-valued system of meanings ; he thereby avoids the mistake of those Western 
scholars who pretend to know better than the Chinese the exact meaning of every 
Chinese term. 

M. Hiriyanna’s The Essentials of Indian Philosophy (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) 
makes the interesting point that the liberation or release (mo&sa) from the cycle of 
rebirth is recognised by all schools of Indian thought as the highest of human ends 
or values. But instead of concentrating on the way of liberation, which represents 
the specific Indian contribution to philosophy, 7.e. on Yoga, he discusses the 
different systems and offers a useful introduction to them.—It is Sri Aurobindo’s 
merit to preserve and transmit the great Yoga tradition of India. He gives 
further interpretations of his Integral Yoga in The Synthesis of Yoga (Sti Aurobindo 
Library, Madras, Rs 7/8), and in More Lights on Yoga (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, Rs 3/-). “‘ Synthesis” of all preceding forms of Yoga is the strength 
and weakness of this philosophy. One need only compare the grandiose sim- 
plicity of a single Buddha oration, e.g. that on Emptiness, with Aurobindo’s 
claim to transform all the sides of human nature at the same time, in order to feel 
how Aurobindo shares the illusion of the epigoni that a synthesis of the past can 
solve the problems of the present and of the future. Nevertheless Aurobindo, 
who stresses the integrative character of the mind and its transforming power, is 
the most important representative of contemporary Indian philosophy.—It was 
an excellent idea of the Royal Indian Society to entrust Professor G. H. Langley 
with writing a book on Sri Aurobindo (David Marlowe Ltd., tos. 6d.) which gives 
easy access for the Western reader to the Indian mystic, poet, and speculative 
thinker. It will be welcomed by all those who believe that the wisdom of the 
East may still be of assistance to the West in discovering its own specific form of 
wisdom. References for the numerous quotations and an Index would improve 
the value of the book. 

The indefatigable nonagenarian John Dewey formulates in his Problems of 
Men (Philosophical Library, N.Y., $5) the American notion of wisdom : “ Wisdom 
differs from knowledge in being the application of what is known to intelligent 
conduct of the affairs of human life.” But is that wisdom or rather cleverness ? 
Does it not subordinate wisdom to science, transforming it into a sort of applied 
science ? Dewey remains in fact a believer in science and in a scientific treatment 
of morality. This book, a collection of previously published essays with a new 
introduction, is a true mirror of Dewey’s chief interests, which are discussed here 
under the headings “‘ Democracy and Education,” “‘ Human Nature and Scholar- 
ship,” “ Value and Thought,” and “ About Thinkers.” Penetrating papers on 
William James and Whitehead are of special interest, the first being an excellent 
discussion of Perry’s great biography of James.—And what about Europe ? 
Does A. Koestler’s Insight and Outlook (Macmillan, 255.) reveal the specific Euro- 
pean form of wisdom? Paradoxically the merits of this book lie in its “‘ proble- 
matic” character, in the sense that it is the problems which matter and not the 
proposed solutions. Koestler believes that our Western crisis is the effect of the 
hypertrophy of the self-asserting desires with a corresponding decline of the self- 
transcending impulses. He sees that a new regenerative process can only come 
about “‘ as a consequence of a movement with a moral appeal as powerful as the 
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great religious movements of the past.” But, enlightened as he is, he regards 
religion as infantilism, and puts his trust in biology, assuming that “ holism ” will 
bring an end to “ the ethical neutrality of science, and to the division between 
knowledge and faith ” (a rather naive form of wishful thinking). Whatever his 
Insight and Outlook may be, they are not Wisdom. Why is it that his book, 
though most stimulating in details (he is right, e.g. in pointing to some features of 
the creative activity which are common to science and art), is a failure as a whole ? 
Mr Koestler has too poor a view of human nature; biology does not offer an 
adequate platform for the solution of the problems in question ; self-transcendence 
is excellent, but cannot be reduced to a biological urge.—No, the European form 
of wisdom finds better expression in another man, my late friend Peter Wust, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Minster. He was one of a handful of 
Germans who withstood the Nazis until the last moment without making a single 
concession. Deeply moving, and in spite of its shortness, one of the great docu- 
ments humains of our time is his Abschiedswort to his students (Regensberg, Miinster, 
Dm. 0.30). Here the unexpected happens that a philosopher tells his students 
that not reflection, but prayer is the key to the wisdom of life. “ Prayer signifies 
the last humilitas of the mind. The great insights are given to praying minds. 
But one learns praying in suffering,” just as Suso said: “Suffering makes men 
wise and experienced. A man who has not suffered what does he know?” 
Wust’s posthumous book, Der Mensch und die Philosophie (Regensberg, Miinster, 
Dm. 4.80) is remarkable not only because of its penetrating critique of existen- 
tialism, but because of its ripeness and wisdom. He defines wisdom in general as 
“* moderation in all the situations of life,” and philosophical wisdom as “ reverence 
before the mysterious character of being.” He describes the sage as the man of 
the deepest silence, the deepest knowledge and the greatest humility, who masters 
the manifold of appearances and situations because he recognises what is essential 
in them. Peter Wust is one of the purest, humblest, and deepest minds of con- 
temporary Europe, who may still help the shattered continent to find its soul. 
Only one of his minor essays has been translated into English, whereas 
unfortunately E. I. Watkin’s translation of Naivitat und Pietat perished in the 
London Blitz. 

The preceding remarks should not be misunderstood as expressing an anti- 
scientific attitude. On the contrary, I consider nothing of more importance for a 
student of philosophy than a thorough study of science. Though Philosophy 
should not become the handmaid of Science, Philosophy and Science will remain 
interdependent in Western philosophy. There are some noteworthy new publica- 
tions concerning Philosophy of Science. André Darbon’s La Philosophie des 
Mathématiques, Essai sur la Logistique de Russell (Presses Universitaires de France, 
frs 400) will be of interest to all students of Russell and of Symbolic Logic. For 
whereas Russell’s logic forms his foreground problem, the background problem 
is the alleged nominalism of Symbolic Logic. Darbon’s intention is to overcome 
the merely formal play with symbols in logic and mathematics, and to find a 
reality to which after all these symbols refer. The immense building of the 
Principia Mathematica appears to him almost uninhabitable. He believes that 
Russell has expressed some simple, all too simple, theses in a terribly artificial 
language, and that he neglects intuition altogether. The book is, however, more 
epistemological than logical, written from a kind of revised Kantian standpoint, 
which tries to combine intuition and concept.—Professor Max Born’s Waynflete 
Lectures, Natural Philosophy of Cause and Effect (Clarendon Press, 175. 6d.) form 
a book of capital importance because they are a clear exposition of the revolution 
going on in contemporary physics in which Born himself played a leading réle. 
Whereas classical physics assumed the law of causality as equally valid in macro- 
and micro-physics, we know that its strict application in microphysics is impos- 
sible. The conception of a rigid determinism therefore breaks down. Contem- 
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poraty physics begins, on the contrary, with chance and probability-statements in 
microphysics, and regards the so-called laws of macrophysics as limiting cases 
in which probability is transformed into certainty. As Born says, chance is more 
fundamental than causality. The chief theses of this book should be closely studied 
by all readers of General and Moral Philosophy, even if the central mathematical 
chapters remain a closed book to them. The chapter ‘“‘ Metaphysical Conclusions ” 
is interesting ; it contains some letters from Einstein, which reveal the réle played 
by belief in this exact science. It might have been better if Professor Born had 
written two books, one for the general reader and one for the specialist.—Sir 
Edmund Whittaker’s Tarner Lectures From Euclid to Eddington (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.) may be recommended to all those interested in the develop- 
ment of theoretical science from antiquity to the present day. The philosopher 
can learn much about theories of space, time and motion, which are analysed with 
great clarity in single paragraphs; he will appreciate Sir Edmund’s original 
contribution, e.g. his stimulating idea of basing every branch of physics on postu- 
lates of impotence (é.e. of impossibility) as the highest principles from which the 
theorems may be logically deduced.—Problems of the Philosophy of Science were 
discussed in a most interesting manner at the first Symposium, Brussels, 1947, of 
the Académie Internationale des Sciences and are published by this Academy (Hermann 
& Cie, Paris). We shall come back to it as soon as the concluding volume of the 
series has reached us. 

The April Number of the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, devoted to Philo- 
sophie Scientifique, brings an important paper by Louis de Broglie Sur /a relation 
@’incertitude de la seconde quantification, and interesting papers by Professors Northrop 
and Gonseth. In the July issue of Mind W. Sellars, On the Logic of Complex Par- 
ticulars, tries to show that certain persistent confusions have prevented the resources 
of modern logical theory from providing a full clarification of the language in 
which we speak about the world. Professor W. T. Stace discusses, in the July 
number of Philosophy, The Parmenidean Dogma, i.e. the proposition that 
“something cannot come out of nothing,” concluding with Hume’s 
debatable contention that “‘ anything whatever can happen.” ‘The July issue of 
The Philosophical Review opens with A. Papp’s article: ‘“‘ Are All Necessary Pro- 
positions Analytic?” ; and in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, June, 1949, 
Lewis S. Feuer tries to show that Neurath’s physicalist thesis is based on a mechan- 
istic assumption.—We wish good luck to a new Spanish periodical, Nosas y 
Estudios de Filosofia, edited by Professor J. A. Vasquez, Tucuman, Argentine. 
The Journal of Parapsychology opens with an appeal for research funds by Professor 
Rhine, and brings an abstract of S. G. Soal’s, The Experimental Situation in Psychical 
Research, which is published in this country by the Society for Psychical Research 
(25). 


OxFoRD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


In the summer of 1946 Karl Barth delivered a course of lectures on the Apostles’ 
Creed in the University of Bonn. The lectures were delivered from notes and 
there was no thought at the time of their subsequent publication. But they were 
taken down in shorthand by members of the audience and Barth was prevailed 
upon to publish them under the title Dogmatik im Grundriss. The German original 
was reviewed in an earlier issue (HIBBERT JOURNAL, April, 1949), but a translation 
is now available. It is the work of Professor G. T. Thomson, and Dogmatics in 
Outline (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.) should prove invaluable to those who, for lack of 
time or of German, cannot attempt the six volumes of his Kirchliche Dogmatik. 
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One has only to set this work beside Barth’s Romans to see how he has mellowed 
in the interval. But some of us will feel that the new position is no more accept- 
able than the old. His passion for deducing everything from a single principle is 
carried so far that, for example, he infers the reality of the external world from the 
Incarnation! ‘“‘ Because God has become man, the existence of creation can no 
longer be doubted.” Jer6me Hamer joins battle with him in his Karl Barth 
(Desclée de Brouwer) from the R.C. standpoint. He gives an admirable and quite 
objective statement of Barth’s view of Scripture, rcaching the conclusion that, 
while Barth repudiates both the traditional Protestant conception which would 
canalise the Spirit in the Bible and the “ spiritualist” exaltation of the Spirit 
above the Bible, he is in fact much nearer to the latter than to the former. He 
coins the term “ theological occasionalism ” for Barth’s tendency to deprive Bible 
and Church of any efficacy in themselves and to allow this to them only as, when, 
and how it may please God to use them. He thinks that Kierkegaard still dominates 
Barth’s mind: whereas Kierkegaard combines dualism and mysticism Barth 
retains the former and rejects the latter. Another R.C. criticism of Barth is to be 
found in Paul Ortegat’s scholarly and comprehensive two-volume Philosophie de 
/a Religion (Paris: J. Vrin). Principal A. Dakin’s Calvinism (Duckworth, 75. 6d.) 
begins with a summary of the Institutes and ends with a brief estimate of Barth 
and his associates; in between, the fortunes of Calvinism and its distinctive 
doctrines are dealt with in lucid fashion. E. L. Mascall takes us into a very dif- 
ferent thought-world in his Existence and Analogy (Longmans, 125. 6d.). Mr. 
Mascall acknowledges his indebtedness to the new interpretation of Aquinas to 
which Gilson has been led. He insists that Aquinas is an existentialist, though he 
does not stay to consider how far one is justified in using the same term for him 
and for Sartre. He means by this that the basic distinction for Thomism is not 
that between form and matter, but that between essence and existence. These 


fall apart in the creature but are one in God. He then argues that the Thomist 
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“ five ways”’ of proving the existence of God are not syllogistic; they are so 
many attempts to give logical and systematic expression to an apprehension‘of the 
infinite in the finite, the Creator in the creature. “ In our experience of the objects 
of perception we are entering into a living relationship with fellow creatures 
whose very existence declares the energizing activity of God.” Professor H. A. 
Hodges writes as attractively as usual in his Christianity and the Modern World 
View (S.C.M. Press, 25. 6d.). He makes a good point when he insists that religious 
faith is not on the same level as scientific hypothesis, that its counterpart is rather 
to be found in the principle of the regularity of nature which is at once presup- 
posed in, and supported by, all scientific work. But can we accept his account of 
revelation as “‘a set of images and concepts ” which are “ guaranteed free from 
harmful error” ? Where is in fact such a revelation to be found ? Paul Tillich’s 
sermons in The Shaking of the Foundations (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) are not always 
easy to read, and they suffer from his preference for the abstract over the concrete. 
Nevertheless, they are the work of a keen mind and are rich with suggestion. The 
exposition of the 90th Psalm under the heading “ On the Transitoriness of Life” 
is perhaps the one with which the reader should begin. The three studies of 
“The Theologian ” are among the most valuable in the book. Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson writes on The Seven Christian Virtues (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.). He tells us 
that he changed his views on many points before he produced this book, and one 
may be permitted to hope that he will change some of them again. He deals with 
the four cardinal virtues in their pagan and their Christian forms, and with the 
three theological virtues. This bondage to a traditional scheme means that much 
is left out which should have been included in any account of Christian conduct. 
Thus, humility has only one paragraph and is actually defined as “ the habitual 
practice of self-depreciation” ! Professor T. E. Jessop has a useful booklet on 
Why Religion? (Bureau of Current Affairs, 25.), which covers the main problems 
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of the philosophy and history of religion and is written for use in discussion- 
groups. Dr A. C. Don, the Dean of Westminster, writes a short account of The 
Scottish Book of Common Prayer, 1929 (S.P.C.K., 65. 6d.). The Atonement (Allen & 
Unwin, 155.) is the work of Principal T. H. Hughes and is published posthumously. 
He surveys most of the literature on the Atonement in this country, including 
one book only accessible in Welsh, over something like a century. In the con- 
cluding chapter he gives his own suggestion: “ We can regard the Atonement 
as God’s effort to rectify the disorder and disorganization caused by sin in the 
moral and spiritual universe, and by so doing satisfy his sense of being implicated 
in it, and of having some measure of responsibility for it.” Does not that lead us 
to think of the Atonement as a constant divine activity rather than as concentrated 
at a single point in time ? 

If only one could resurrect Marcion for the express purpose of reviewing 
Maximilian Beyer’s Christ (Philosophical Library, New York, $5)! How enthu- 
siastically he would commend it! When one is not a Marcionite, one can only 
say that this is the kind of book which gives a great deal of information about the 
writer but little about the subject with which he deals. It will suffice to take one 
point. The words, “ Ye are of your father the devil” should run, we are told, 
“ Ye are of your god, the slanderer.” The god in question is then identified with 
Jahve! It is regrettable that anyone should in this way intensify and exploit the 
one really unfortunate element in the Fourth Gospel, its anti-Jewish sentiment. 
One turns with relief from this amateur handling of the N.T. to Professor T. W. 
Manson’s fine work on The Sayings of Jesus (S.C.M. Press, 215.). It is, of course, a 
reprint of his contribution to The Mission and Message of Jesus. Ministers in par- 
ticular should not be deterred by the price of the book; if they procure the 
necessary guinea by selling half the books they already possess on the N.T. to 
obtain it, they will never regret the step. Thorough scholarship marks every 
page, and verse after verse, parable after parable, is set in a new light. By contrast 
with the previous book, every effort is made to do justice to the Judaism of the 
rabbis and to the Pharisees in particular. Co/lectanea Theologica comes from Warsaw, 
and the present reviewer must perforce content himself with the essays in French 
and Latin, as Polish is beyond him. Severin Kowalski writes on “ the spirits in 
prison” passage in 1 Peter and has evidently made a study of the extensive litera- 
ture on the subject. He does not find here any definite teaching on the descensus 
ad inferos, but only a passing allusion to it. Bogdan Jankowski reviews the work 
of the form-critics. The Book Supreme by Joe Brice (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) is a 
quite elementary introduction to the English Bible. Study Notes on the Old Testa- 
ment by F. A. Farley (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) has particularly in view those who 
* taking the course of training for recognition as local preachers in the Methodist 

hurch. 

Robert Frederick West’s Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3.75) sets the organizer of the Disciples of Christ against the back- 
ground of deism and rationalism in eighteenth-century America. In his first 
phase, Campbell had much in common with these in his criticism of the Church and 
theology, as also in his individualism and his emphasis on the rights of man. But 
he parted company with the rationalists in his defence of revealed religion. Hence 
he appealed finally from rationalism and orthodoxy alike to the Bible and, with his 
eye on the coming Millennium, sought to reunite all Christians by a return to the 
N.T. simplicities. Even to the end, however, “ his old ghost haunted his steps.” 
Stephen Hobhouse has brought out a new and revised edition of T. Rhys Evans’s 
translation of Hans L. Martensen’s Jacob Boehme (Rockliff, 215.). Those who, like 
the present reviewer, have attempted to read the inspired shoemaker but have 
failed to understand him, have now the guidance for which they looked. Omis- 
sions and corrections by the editor make Evans’s translation easier to follow, and 
in the introduction the editor tells the story of how certain important Boehme 
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MSS. got into the hands of the Gestapo and are now divided between the new 
Poland and the Russian zone of Germany. James M. Clark’s study of The Great 
German Mystics (Blackwell, 125. 6d.) is written from the literary rather than the 
philosophical angle. It deals with Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso, and the critical 
work of Denifle is followed at many points. S. Radhakrishnan has edited, under 
the title Mahatma Gandhi (Allen & Unwin, 155.) a volume of essays originally 
presented to Gandhi on his seventieth birthday and now supplemented by a 
memorial section. This contains tributes from such people as Lord Halifax, 
Pandit Nehru, and Sir Stafford Cripps. It is a beautiful volume and should appeal 
to all who revere the memory of Gandhi. J. Spencer Trimmingham writes 
with authority on Islam in the Sudan (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 215.) : he shows how 
the Sudanese “ received Islam whole-heartedly, but, through their unique capacity 
of assimilation, moulded it to their own particular mentality.” Harold Ratten- 
bury’s David Hil] (Epworth Press, 85. 6d.) is a biography, written with admiration 
and love, of one of the great Methodist missionaries to China. A welcome addi- 
tion to the Wisdom of the East series is Margaret Murray’s slender volume of 
Eg yptian Religious Poetry (Murray, 45.) in translation. The versions, some in prose 
and some in verse, are done with skill and sympathy, and the value of the book is 
enhanced by 50 pages of introductory material. 

Ernest F. Latko’s Origen’s Concept of Penance (Laval University, Quebec) is a 
dissertation submitted for the doctorate in sacred theology. ‘The writer challenges 
Déllinger’s view that Origen began as a rigorist but came later to a more lenient 
attitude. Throughout “he recognised and defended the divine prerogative of the 
Church to remit sins after baptism.” His contribution was his clear distinction 
between two kinds of forgiveness, one given freely in baptism and martyrdom 
and the other only to be obtained through public penance. Rudolf Friedmann 
attempts a psycho-analytic study of Kierkegaard (Peter Nevill, 35. 6d.): there is 
ample material available, but the language here used is almost unintelligible. 
H. Guntrip has a great deal that is of value to say in his Psychology for Minister: 
and Social Workers (Independent Press, 85. 6d.), but he has the additional merit of 
mapping out for us the country in dispute between psychology on the one hand 
and ethics and theology on the other. In his Morality and God (Epworth Press, 6s.) 
E. W. Hirst maintains that the authority of the moral ideal rests upon religious 
faith. ‘God being what he is, we ought to live conformably to him who has 
given us his nature as a reflection of our own.” He admits that his idea of God 
is largely derived from moral considerations, but contends that, even if the argu- 
ment is circular, it is still legitimate. 

In Junge Kirche for June a layman, Arthur Bach, deals with the plight of the 
preacher. He thinks that the average minister in Germany tends to live in isola- 
tion from his people and that he preaches the Word without always having first 
heard it for himself. He pleads accordingly for Bible study groups in which 
people of all social classes and backgrounds can meet on equal terms, and in which 
the minister can be a learner along with others. Emil Brunner’s address to the 
Congregational Union Assembly on “ The Church between East and West” is 
printed in the Congregational Quarterly for July. C. C. J. Webb writes on von 
Hiigel in The Harvard Theological Review for January, singling out for special mention 
his suggestion “ that modern science may discharge for the religion of to-day the 
function which the traditional eschatology attempted to perform for that of an 
earlier generation ” by giving us a sense of the scale on which God works and for 
which he trains us as persons. Of various articles in the Scottish Journal of Theology 
for June mention must be made of Professor C. R. North’s defence of the historical 
study of the O.T. as against the demand in some quarters for a theological or 
allegorical interpretation of it. 
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REVIEWS 


Sir Arthur Eddington, Man of Science and Mystic. By L. P. Jacks. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 33. 25. 


Reviewed by F. J. M. Stratton (Cambridge Univ.) 


Tus volume is the second Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, founded 
to deal with some aspect of contemporary scientific thought considered in its 
bearing on the philosophy of religion or on ethics. This lecture is largely con- 
cerned with Eddington as a mathematician and philosopher, with that combination 
of intellect and intuition which was so typical of his work throughout. It is not 
unfair to say that the acumen of the physical intuition in his earlier astronomical 
theories has encouraged many to look for the truth underlying the incomplete 
speculations in his last unfinished work. “ Science saved his mysticism from 
running to extravagance: mysticism saved his science from claiming the last 
word.” In his declaration that there is “ more behind ” the symbols, that science 
makes use of, Eddington is directly in the tradition of George Fox. 

The choice of Dr Jacks as an Eddington Memorial Lecturer was a singularly 
happy one. Long ago in Mad Shepherds he has put into Snarley Bob’s mouth a 
statement of his own attitude to astronomy: ‘‘ But when it comes to the stars, 
you want to be a bit of a medium before you can get at ’em. . . . What’s wanted 
is to get right on to the edge of the world and then look back. That’s what the 
stars teaches you to do: and when you’ve done it—my word! It turns you clean 
inside out.” 

Dr Jacks selects three items from the wide field of Eddington’s interests, and 
they are wide enough in scope for one lecture—The Universe, Light and Move- 
ment. The Universe appals both in prospect and in retrospect. The ultimate 
extinction of a living Universe under the Second Law of Thermodynamics should 
be stressed in and out of the churches. Can it be that what is running down “ is 
not the Universe itself but the intellectual method by which we interpret it ” ? 
Have we mistaken theory for fact, or is there some higher transcending order 
which can discard what we call our physical Universe when it has served its 
purpose ? These are the kinds of problems at which Dr Jacks hints. 

In his reference to Light he naturally links the inner light of the Society of 
Friends with light as a keyword of science, and he suggests that here may be 
found one of the terms reconciling science and religion. The mystical experience 
of George Fox, when he found himself immersed in an ocean of light, is introduced 
to illustrate his suggestion that the two lights may really be one. 

Under his third term, Movement, Dr Jacks introduces the problem of Time, 
the hardest in all philosophy. And once again he reverts to his basic idea: the 
“secret of movement lies in the spiritual realm: spiritual sense the reality and 
the material sense metaphorical.” In the underlying ideas that Dr Jacks puts 
forward in his discussion of Eddington’s work there is a great deal with which 
Eddington would have agreed ; but he would have expressed it in very different 
terms; another way, perhaps, of saying that Dr Jacks has penetrated into the 
inner meaning of much of Eddington’s philosophical writings, and has expressed 
in his own way what he has found there. 

One other aspect of this lecture should be mentioned. The suggestion is offered 
that it is good for the man of science to know how the lay mind reacts to his view 
of the Universe, the result of the impact of his ideas on the unscientific world. A 
supreme work of art, an orchestration of all the arts known to man, and of many 
others beside, is what Dr Jacks finds in Eddington’s Universe. Nature may care 
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nothing for the Good, but it would be hard to prove that she had no care for the 
Beautiful. The clergy should study astronomy more than they seem to do. Let 
them get away from the pre-Copernican ideas that colour so many of their beliefs, 
so much of their teaching. On this subject at least they must be ready to speak 
without alienating thoughtful men and women who have read their Jeans and 
their Eddington. The Ministry of Education may be slow in ensuring a place 
for science in the basic education of its pupils. No theological college training 
for the ministry can afford to omit it altogether—perhaps most of all it should 
find room in its curriculum for some astronomy. 


Le Coran: Traduction selon un Essai de Reclassement des Sourates. Par Régis 
Blachére. Paris : Maisonneuve. 

Introduction au Coran. 1947. Pp. lix + 273. 315 fr. 

Traduction Nouvelle. Tome I. 1949. Pp. xv + 536. 980 fr. 


Reviewed by Richard Bell (Edinburgh) 


THE appearance of a new study and translation of the Qur’an, which the pub- 
lishers claim to be the first scientific translation and rational presentation of the 
Qur’an in French, raises the whole question of the scientific approach to the 
Qur’an. Let it be said at once that Professor Blachére’s study and translation is a 
meritorious piece of work. It is planned on a large scale and, when complete, 
will extend to four volumes. It is based on a wide study of the great Muslim 
commentaries, and an extensive knowledge of Muslim Tradition. It aims also at 
presenting the results of Western scholarship, and at making an independent 
contribution to them. His Introduction is a valuable exposition, in clear and attractive 
style of the origin and history of the present text of the Qur’an and of other 
questions connected with its interpretation. That he has taken great pains to fit 
himself for his task is evident. If, after all, we feel that his translation is not so 
satisfactory as it might have been, that is largely due to a different method of 
approach. 

Since Theodor Noeldeke published his Geschichte des Korans (1860) which, now 
revised by Schwally and other scholars, is still the standard work on the subject, 
a great deal of work has been done, but there has been no great departure from the 
lines which he laid down. The background in Arabia was studied by Noeldeke 
himself and by Wellhausen, Robertson Smith and other scholars of last century. 
Some new material has appeared, but the picture they drew still stands. The 
borrowings of Muhammad from other religions and cultures have attracted much 
attention. The foreign words which the Qur’an contains have been studied as 
throwing light on the source of the ideas which they express. The stories recounted 
and personages referred to, a few of which remain enigmas, have given rise to 
scholarly investigation, but the centre of interest has, as always, been the relation 
of Muhammad to Judaism and Christianity. The main difference of opinion is in 
regard to the amount and priority of the influence exerted by these two religions, 
for much of the material is common to both. At one time it seemed almost proved 
that the impulse which made Muhammad a prophet was to be found in some form 
of Christianity. For Snouck-Hurgronje drew from Noeldeke’s chronological 
arrangement of the surahs of the Qur’an the inference that it was the impact upon 
him of the idea of the approaching Judgement which drove him to utter somewhat 
incoherent warnings to his people and to lay claim to a prophetic Call. It was in 
Christian, rather than in Jewish circles, that Apocalyptic material of that kind 
had survived. Scholars were thus led to search in early Christian literature for 
parallels, not only to the Apocalyptic descriptions in the Qur’an, but to other 
ideas and phrases as well. This work was somewhat vitiated by a too hasty 
assumption of borrowing and occasional reading into the Qur’an of what was not 
there, but produced much interesting material. 
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In all this, the personality of Muhammad was rather forgotten. He was not a 
student steeped in literature, either Jewish or Christian. Anyone less likely to be 
upset by the impact of apocalyptic ideas than the cool, diplomatic, far-seeing 
leader of the Muslim community in Medinah would be difficult to imagine. If 
Noeldeke’s order of the surahs leads to that result, there must be a flaw in it 
somewhere. If Muhammad began as a preacher of the resurrection and the Last 
Day, then he differed from all the other messengers whose stories he repeats as 
illustrating his own case; for they were all sent as preachers of the one God. ° 
Nor does there seem to have been anything morbidly abnormal about him. He 
isa much more independent and saner personality than Western scholars have, 
as a tule, believed him to be. The statements of Tradition have been allowed to 
sway their judgement too much, and the independent study of the Qur’an itself 
according to the methods of scientific exegesis and literary criticism has been 
too much neglected. 

A preliminary question, however, arises. A multitude of variant readings of 
the text exist, some of them to be found in the ordinary commentaries, others in 
more out-of-the-way places. One of the necessary tasks of Qur’an-study is to 
collect these variants and make them available to students. A beginning has been 
made, but the task is still incomplete. Besides, the variants have to be studied 
and classified as to their provenance and value. It is dangerous to adopt a variant 
which produces a smoother text, for that is all too evidently the motive which 
has given rise to most of them. 

In any fresh study of the Qur’an it would, of course, be foolish to neglect the 
Muslim commentators. Centuries of careful work lie behind the exegetical 
tradition as it finally took shape, and there are words and passages of which we 
could make nothing without its help, but it is not to be accepted uncritically. 
The stories which Tradition gives to explain the circumstances in which a passage 
was delivered, or the situation with which it dealt, have to be used with the 
greatest caution, especially when they deal with the early period of the prophet’s 
activity. Professor Blachére rightly lays down the principle that Tradition must 
not be used to extend, but only to confirm what we find in the Qur’an itself. It 
may be questioned, however, whether he is thorough enough in the application 
of this principle to the early parts of the Qur’an. He still accepts the story of 
Muhammad’s call associated with surah 96. He also retains what is told in con- 
nection with the beginning of surah 80 that the prophet, being engaged in con- 
vetsation with a wealthy Meccan, turned his back upon a blind man who 
approached him, though it is difficult to reconcile that situation with the wording 
of the passage. 

In his rearrangement of the order of the surahs, Blachére follows the methods 
of Noeldeke. He gives more weight, however, to the development of Muslim 
worship and of the direct attack upon polytheism. Thus he makes considerable 
changes in the actual sequence. He also breaks up the surahs into earlier and later 
portions more freely than Noeldeke did. This is all to the good, but it is in making 
these divisions that the neglect of ordinary literary methods in recent study of 
the Qur’an is most apparent. He is uncertain with regard to rhyme and the value 
to be attached to it. Following the rhyme he divides surah 96 wrongly. The 
interesting passage at the beginning of surah 73 is broken in the middle. At 
other places pieces incongruous both in thought and in rhyme are kept together. 
In fact, he holds that Muhammad received his messages in ecstatic states, and that 
often in the Qur’an “ ideas are presented with a logic that is not ours, or according 
toa connection more subtle than that of pure good sense.” If that be so, we are 
justified in passing over in the Qur’an breaks of connection and construction, 
changes of rhyme and of dramatic setting, which in an ordinary book would be 
taken as evidence of displacement or disturbance of some sort. That is simply 
Qur’an-style and there is nothing more to be said. 
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But the Qur’an does respond to ordinary literary treatment. Once we rid our 
minds of the idea that the surah is the unit of composition, and by following the 
indications of broken connection, divide the surahs into their component parts, 
sense and form begin to emerge. Obscurities there are in plenty, but through 
great parts of the Qur’an we can, at least, discern with a fair degree of probability, 
the beginning, end, and main subject of each passage. We begin to get some idea 
of the Qur’an as the instrument whereby Muhammad initiated, fostered and 
guided one of the most vital movements in history. If this line of study leads to 
the conviction that he carefully prepared his deliverances, wrote them, or had 
them written, and used them over again at times in revised form, that need not, 
as Professor Blachére seems to imagine, be inconsistent with the memorising and 
preservation of the Qur’an by oral repetition. Nor is there any special virtue 
in oral preservation, the loss of which we need deplore. It would give more 
confidence in the use of the Qur’an as a historical document if we could believe 
that the “ sheets”? which were found in the possession of Hafsah, one of his 
widows, and which were made the basis of the Othmanic recension, were in 
reality Muhammad’s private record of his deliverances. 

These are, however, speculations. What is essential is that the Qur’an should 
be treated as amenable to the ordinary laws of thought and canons of literary 
criticism. 


The Divine Relativity: A Social Conception of God. By Charles Hartshorne, 
The Terry Lectures. Yale Univ. Press: London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. xvi + 164. 155. 

Reviewed by J. Macleod (Aberdeen Univ.) 


Tuts book is an extended form of the Terry Lectures given recently at Yale 
University. The author is a member of the Departments of Philosophy and 
Theology in the University of Chicago. In this book Professor Hartshorne returns 
to a thesis which was his concern in an earlier volume (and a larger one) entitled 
Man’s Vision of God and which was published in 1941. The “ Terry ” study might 
be described as an appraisal of Christian Theism in which the ontological and the 
religious necessities of thought are reconciled to each other. This presentation or 
at least pursuit of synthesis (though “ synthesis ” is an inadequate description of 
the endeavour) shapes itself into three crowded chapters whose titles are sufficiently 
suggestive to warrant us quoting them. “‘ God as Supreme, Yet Indebted to All”; 
“God as Absolute, Yet Related to All”; “‘ The Divine Attributes as Types of 
Social Relationships.” 

The idea of God necessary to meet the requirements of religion is here subjected 
to logical analysis in order to overcome some of the contradictions that beset 
traditional theology (especially with regard to its use still of Medieval categories). 
The “ personal” God of religion is one who has social relations, really has them. 
God is thus in a true sense constituted by relationships and is relative—in a manner 
not provided for by the traditional notions of the Divine as “ absolute,” “ immut- 
able,” “‘ perfect,” ‘‘ other than ” and such-like descriptions. For the position he 
wants to expound Professor Hartshorne coins the term “ Surrelativism.” The 
term is clumsy, but it obviates any danger that his view may be confused with what 
is known as the doctrine of the “ finite God.” The relativity in the case is that 
appropriate to the Supreme, that which cannot be surpassed in “ excellence.” 
On the other hand the absoluteness of God, in the sense of his cosmic adequacy, 
is self-surpassing, can therefore know change and increment of richness in that as 
Love he can never be alien to his creatures, but is recipient in his life of what they 
are in being and doing. 

The persistent error in traditional theology has been that the abstract was made 
the basis of the concrete, whereas the reverse relation is logically correct. We 
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must, therefore, says the author, argue that the absolute is rather an abstract 
feature of the inclusive reality which is precisely the personal God. The medieval 
realists have in this connection misled us. They posited a one-sided relativity of 
subject to object, but reversed this in the case of the divine knower. But the 
Absolute, whether in terms of knowledge, or power, etc., is God with something 
left out, and what is left out is precisely what religion and worship must have in 
the “ Supreme.” The logical interests that enter into Professor Hartshorne’s 
discussion here, and elsewhere, undoubtedly will put a strain upon many readers, 
but this issue is important and justifies the precision and care he applies. The future 
of theology he affirms depends upon an answer to this question: Can technically 
precise terms be found which express the supremacy, the divine ultimacy, without 
contradicting his personal and therefore social character ? In this connection the 
reader should note Hartshorne’s interesting and lively suspicion of the alleged 
superiority of “‘ metaphorical ” language. 

The chapter that is most readable, and that embodies much of the results of the 
inquiry, is concerned with the Divine Attributes. The ideas of power, holiness, 
knowledge, etc., require careful sifting not indeed to remove mystery from the 
Divine but because of what is involved in the faith that it is of the essence of God 
to participate in life. Can, for example, our discussion of God’s power be anything 
but barren so long as we fail to see that the core of its meaning is given us in “ the 
unlimited companionship of God in the tragedies which freedom makes more or 
less inevitable.” Our vision of Deity, the author concludes, is not of a supreme 
autocrat but of a universal agent of persuasion. By him things move and have 
their being because he is order ; but it is the order of his freedom and sensitivity. 
Therefore he alone adequately knows, he alone is adequately moved by, all that is 
part of his world and its life. 

This doctrine of divine relativity carries with it a large practical consequence. 
The idea that God can be indebted to no one, can receive value from none has 
injured religious thought and feeling. But it is a requirement of religion and of 
its philosophy that we conceive God as both the supreme beneficiary, and a 
recipient of achievement. God literally can be served. God is both the source 
of the value making realities in the world, and the resu/t, for they enter, as achieved, 
into the Divine joy. 

It is clear that Hartshorne has come extensively under the influence of the 
philosophy of A. N. Whitehead and this debt is fully acknowledged in the book. 
Whitehead’s doctrine of the Primordial and the Consequent nature of God is taken 
over, but Hartshorne builds upon it independently, and with a religious concern 
that is his own. The criticism is likely to arise that Hartshorne derives more from 
a theistic philosophy than it is capable of giving except in the light of the inde- 
pendent realities of a religion of revelation. From this point of view perhaps his 
book is not fully just to the full compass of the scholastic attempt ; nor on the 
other hand is he balanced in his assessment of the contemporary religious life and 
its practical theology. Can the charges of otherworldliness, of power worship, of 
obscurantism—to name three out of a list he gives—be sustained except in a 
limited, even a very relative sense ? 

But there is depth and vitality in this book ; its reasoning is both luminous and 
passionate. Clarity is not enough, and sometimes fails; yet it is nevertheless a 
great thing, and in this thing Professor Hartshorne will give much to his readers. 


Being and Having. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by Katharine Farrer. 
Dacre Press. 1949. Pp. 240. 105. 6d. 

Reviewed by Frederick C. Copleston, S.J. (Heythrop College) 
Ir is not possible to enter into Marcel’s philosophy without careful and patient 
reflection ; and one can be grateful to Mrs Farrer for facilitating this labour by 
Vo.. XLVIII. No. 1. 4 
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her excellent translation of E¢re et Avoir. Marcel is not a sensational writer; he 
advertises neither himself nor his wares ; and, though he often deals with themes 
which are in a sense familiar, what he does, as Professor D. M. MacKinnon 
observes in his helpful preface, “‘ is to prove the unsuspected profundities of the 
familiar.”” This combination of the familiar with the unfamiliar, a combination 
permeated by a strongly personal flavour, constitutes not only one of the most 
interesting characteristics of Marcel’s philosophy, but also perhaps one of its 
chief difficulties, to those at least who are accustomed to a “ no nonsense.” type 
of philosophy, run on scientific or pseudo-scientific lines. 

The first part of Being and Having consists of a metaphysical diary (November to, 
1928, to October 30, 1933), representing a later period than that of the Journal 
Meétaphysique, and of a paper on the “ phenomenology of having,” which was 
read to the Lyons Philosophical Society in 1933. The second part, which bears 
the general title “ faith and reality,” contains two lectures, delivered respectively 
in 1930 and 1934, and a discussion of Peter Wust’s ideas on the nature of piety. 
A superficial glance might thus give the impression of a collection of hetero- 
geneous material ; but, though the work neither is nor purports to be a systematic 
treatise, it is unified through the convergence of the ideas expressed towards the 
illumination of certain central themes. The fact that a substantial portion of the 
book consists of a metaphysical diary enables one to follow the formation and 
working out of the author’s ideas: the reader is presented, not with the 
systematised conclusions of a previously accomplished work of philosophical 
reflection, but rather with the actual process of reflection itself. This adds to the 
interest of the book, even if it makes it difficult to draw up a list of propositions 
representing Marcel’s philosophy. But then I do not think that Marcel would 
allow that his philosophy could be properly expressed in a list of propositions ; 
he would say, I think, that such propositions would be of little value apart from 
the personal work of philosophic analysis and reflection which they presuppose 
and express. 

As the title of the work indicates, one of the main themes considered by Marcel, 
though by no means the only one, is the distinction between being and having. 
The relation of having obviously presupposes something whose existence is, up 
to a certain point, independent of the possessor. But the object or term of the 
relation cannot be reduced, “ except in a completely abstract and ideal way,” to 
something completely at the disposal of the possessor; there is a dialectic of 
having, and I cannot have without, to a greater or less extent, being “ had.” This 
dialectic of having has its repercussions in, for example, the life of the thinker. 
The more I treat my ideas as possessions, as objects which I have and of which 
I am proud, the more I am enslaved to them; they, in fact, “ have” me. The 
“ ideologist ” becomes unconsciously enslaved to a part of himself which has 
mortified or fossilised, whereas the “‘ thinker ” is constantly on his guard against 
this possible fossilising of his thought ; he lives in a continual state of creativity. 
Marcel discusses the relation of having in regard to one’s possession of one’s 
own body. To say that I “ have ” my body can be true only in so far as I alienate 
my body, as it were, from myself and look on it as an instrument or technical 
appliance ; I am my body, even if I am not reducible to my body. In the end the 
sphere of “ having ” turns out to be practically equivalent to the sphere of technics. 
This latter sphere is also the sphere of the “ problematic ”’ ; and Marcel’s distinc- 
tion between having and being is closely allied to his distinction between 
“ problem” and “ mystery,” which he touches on in this work, but discusses 
more fully in a paper published as an appendix to his drama Le monde cassé. 

Marcel uses the word “ phenomenology”; but he is concerned with meta- 
physics rather than with phenomenology in the strict sense. His idea of 
metaphysics, however, is very far from being that of a “‘ demonstrative science.” 
He strongly objects to what he calls the attitude of the spectator, and what he 
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does is to take certain data like “ fidelity ” or “‘ hope,” in which one is “involved,” 
and to reflect on their conditions and implications. “ Fidelity can only be shown 
towards a person, never at all to a notion or an ideal. An absolute fidelity involves 
an absolute person.” “ If I have discerned rightly, there is a close bond of union 
between hope and a certain affirmation of eternity, that is, of a transcendent 
order.” If one asks for “ proofs” of Marcel’s metaphysical positions, he will 
answer, I think, that what a metaphysical proof does is “ to bring to the level of 
discursive thought an act of a wholly different kind ” and that no proof will mean 
anything to a man who is blind to the experience or intuition which the proof is 
designed to mediate. “ The proof can only confirm for us what has really been 
given to us in another way.” 

Marcel is often called the leading “‘ Christian existentialist ” of France. Space 
does not allow me to discuss in what sense he can legitimately be called an 
existentialist ; but it is worth raising the question in what sense he is a Christian 
philosopher. He certainly does not explicitly presuppose Christian dogmatic 
theology (incidentally, he was baptised only in 1929) ; but he insists, quite rightly, 
in my opinion, that Christianity and the Christian life are historical data which 
it is absurd to treat as though they were non-existent. He is thus a Christian 
philosopher in the sense that the Christian life, considered as a datum, is one of 
the things on whose implications and conditions he reflects. Nor would he attempt 
to deny that Christian belief and practice have deepened and enlarged the range 
of his experience, and so of his philosophy. For his philosophy might even be 
called ‘‘ empiricist,” provided, of course, that empiricism is not understood in 
the narrow sense which it so often bears. 

The philosophical method pursued by Marcel is certainly open to attack by 
critics belonging to very different philosophical schools; but, equally certainly, 
it has a freshness and sincerity about it which are refreshing and stimulating. 
Among the existentialists Marcel stands closest perhaps to Jaspers ; but the tension 
which the latter professes to find between philosophy and religion is absent from 
the former’s thought. 


Phases of Thought in England. By Meyrick H. Carré. Oxford : Clarendon Press ; 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xixx + 392. 305. 


Reviewed by P. G. Lucas (Manchester Univ.) 


Tuis survey of English intellectual history begins and ends with a protest against 
the current parochialism of regarding English philosophy as beginning with the 
Novum Organum. Mt. Carré’s aim is to correct this attitude by displaying in some 
aspects of intellectual life in England continuous “ currents of thought ” (his 
favourite metaphor) from the seventh to the end of the nineteenth centuries. He 
wants to convince us that the course of modern philosophy is adequately intelligible 
only if we recognise the sources of post-Baconian in pre-Baconian philosophy. 
It must be said that in this general aim he succeeds, but we may still ask, even 
with a duly reformed attitude, whether he has given us a correct means of grasping 
the continuity of thought in England. This could only be conceded with 
regrettably large reservations. 

Mr Carré’s method is, in his own words, “to scan the broad motions of 
thought.” After an introductory chapter on Saxon England, the remaining 
eight chapters treat the nine centuries from the eleventh to the nineteenth roughly 
one by one, with some hastening of the pace for the later middle ages. To the 
obvious charge of over-simplification, he replies that, provided the method is 
recognised as limited and dangerous, “ an endeavour to discern large tendencies in 
the history of rational enquiry is natural and even indispensable.” Historians 
working in other fields have recently tried to write in terms of “large tenden- 
cies”, and Mr. Carré’s book, through its combination of successes with short- 
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comings, raises a question which is of some general interest at the present time: 
does anyone really know how to write this sort of history ? 

It is, clearly, a very highly selective kind of history-writing which can only 
take into account items that are of prime importance on a very high level of 
generality. It is plain that the historian must himself supply criteria of importance, 
categories under which he recognises broad similarities, general concepts by 
means of which he expresses them. Is it enough then merely to bear in mind that 
the method is “ limited and dangerous ” ? Does not the importance of his own 
positive contribution to the selection and interpretation of his material call upon 
him to do something much more positive about these “ dangers,” and to take 
up a much more fully elaborated critical attitude towards his own intention 
and method? Mr. Carré’s book contains ample evidence to bear out these 
doubts. 

Mr Carré himself makes it quite plain that the themes with which he binds the 
centuries together are of his own making and choosing. He pointed to one of 
them three years ago, in his study of Augustine, Abaelard, Aquinas and William 
of Ockham. “In their immense and subtle enquiries into the natural order of 
existence they were necessarily led to investigate the nature of reason” (Realists 
and Nominalists, p.v.); thus their enquiries can be related to modern enquiries 
into the scope and validity of human knowledge. He emphasises that the nature 
of reason is not the ostensible object of their enquiries ; but the historian, guided 
by his knowledge of what was subsequently important, can see that this was in 
fact one of the important things that they were doing. The problem of the nature 
of reason took shape for them in the realist-nominalist controversy, from which 
sprang in the seventeenth century the rationalist-empiricist controversy, and in the 
nineteenth century the idealist-naturalist controversy. 

The account of this recurring dichotomy in English intellectual life is enclosed 
in a broader theme, in which Mr Carré tries to give some exact meaning to the 
familiar notion of prevailing climates of thought. He interprets them as “‘ forms 
of intelligibility.” “‘ They are expectations or demands that the world should be 
understood according to certain co-ordinated sets of principles,” or “ types of 
order” (p. xii). He holds that there have been in Western Europe three such 
systems, which can be named for convenience Augustinianism, Aristotelianism, 
and Newtonianism. 

These are the narrower and broader forms of the dominating theme of Mr 
Carré’s book. It seems legitimate and it is a programme of compelling 
philosophical and historical interest. There can be no doubt that it presents 
special difficulties, and if we have to regret that Mr Carré has not executed it 
with a much greater degree of methodical rigour, we have at least to be grateful 
to him for loosely sketching the course that such a history might take. 

Concerning Lanfranc’s part in the Bérengar controversy, Mr Carré 
tells us that although Lanfranc declared that he had no desire to resort 
to a rational interpretation of Scripture, he “ could not resist” exposing a flaw 
in Bérengar’s logic. Following up his footnote (which should read p. 52, not as 
printed), we read in A. J. Macdonald’s Lanfranc that, although he protests that 
he avoided intentionally the dialectical method, the impression is created that he 
was not really capable of contending with Bérengar’s more subtle mentality, and 
he “ sometimes resorts to ” a dialectic thrust when an opportunity presents itself. 

The point at issue is not which interpretation is right; it is that there is no 
relevance to the philosophical analysis (though there is, of course, to the intellectual 
biography) in the question whether Lanfranc “could not resist ” an occasional 
thrust, or whether he did not often see the chance of one. It is doubtful, in any 
case, whether his written remains are copious enough to decide this fine psycho- 
logical issue. All that Mr Carré needs to show is that we have here an important 
text expressing a certain conception of the relation between faith and reason, 
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which is part of the “form of intelligibility ” that is being expounded. He has 
quite gratuitously run into a quagmire of irrelevant difficulties. 

Similar and more important lapses into irrelevancy spoil the whole book, as 
well as inflating its size, Philosophical history, of which there is always a valuable 
core, tends to lose itself in a mass of arbitrary snippets of other kinds of history. 
This tendency grows stronger as the book proceeds. For the nineteenth century 
we have a trite summary of well-known chapters of intellectual history, con- 
ducted in the form of a roll-call of great minds. Only Bradley is let off; he 
“cannot be dealt with in a few sentences.” The theme of continuity is almost 
lost. Mr Carré points perfunctorily to the more conspicuous similarities between 
positivism and nominalism, and idealism and Augustinianism, as if they were 
incidental to his general history ; whereas his task surely requires him to work 
out these similarities in detail, in fact to make an analysis of nineteenth century 
history strictly from the point of view of these recurring similarities. This would 
have been interesting and illuminating, which cannot be said of the later parts 
of the book as they have been written. 

The language of the book is the usual flat, lifeless English academic style, 
against which it would be invidious to complain here, as it is almost universal. 
It is perhaps permissible to remark how much this kind of history, in which 
brevity is so important, would profit from a style with some literary merit, capable 
of evoking a characteristic feature or setting a tone in a few brief, happy sentences. 
There are curious repetitions and references to the same texts under different 
translations of the titles, which suggest hasty final revision, but do not materially 
affect the sense. There is an index and full references in footnotes. 

The only misprint I have noticed, other than the reference mentioned above, 
is in the German theologian’s name (p. 363), which is F. C. Baur. 


Charles Freer Andrews. By Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes. 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 334. 18s. 


Reviewed by A. G. Fraser } (Lossiemouth) 


C. F. ANDREws, “Christ’s Faithful Apostle,” as Hindus, Muhammedans and 
Christians called him, is an inspiring subject for a biography. The authors may 
well have felt that were they to cover all that he did “ the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.” They point out their work is no 
complete record of Andrews’ life. That would have required research in many 
languages, but they concentrated on material they could get from England and 
India. 

“Nevertheless our material represents a true cross-section of Andrews’ life 
and influence. . . . We knew and loved Charlie Andrews, and love does not 
find it easy to speak with detachment; therefore, we desire that the record of 
his life, set forth as truthfully and objectively as possible, should speak for itself.” 
They have succeeded in their aim. Andrews has been presented in his weaknesses 
as well as in his so much greater strength. The authors have kept themselves out 
of sight, hidden behind their careful and fair statement of facts. 

Andrews was like his Master. Gandhi wrote of him, “‘ He was love incarnate,” 
and that love shone forth from his face and whole personality. Love gave him a 
deep understanding of men and movements, and he had an acute and scholarly 
mind to place at its service. This keen intellect and mastery of facts often surprised 
those who had honoured him as a saint, but doubted his worldly wisdom. On 
one occasion a debate was arranged between the late Marquess of Lothian and 
Andrews on the then resignation of the Congress ministries in India. Andrews 
approved this action, Lothian disapproved. The debate was most interesting. 


os aed Head of Achimota College, Gold Coast, and Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, 
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The two were great friends and knew their subject. But Andrews was speaking 
of India and Indians, of his intimacies. Lothian, worsted, turned smiling on him 
and said, to the joy of us all, ““ Andrews, you sit there looking like a saint, smiling 
like a saint, talking like a saint, but you are just an astute old political devil.” 

This book pictures clearly the great battles Andrews fought. There is the 
religious one largely arising from his respect for faiths other than his own and his 
belief that God “left not himself without witness.” He saw the glory of God in 
the simple piety of Indian villagers, also in India’s saints, prophets and scriptures, 
“ Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good” ; thus in 
the Dhammapada he found the very teaching of his Lord. Andrews saw the evil 
of our Christian divisions and rivalries. To those unaccustomed to them they 
seemed petty, if not evil. He saw them through the eyes and needs of the peoples 
he served, and he sacrificed much to become “ a wandering Christian,” at home 
with all, though loving his own Anglican Church dearly. In 1914 he resigned 
his orders in the Anglican Church, both because of credal difficulties and also to 
be freer to co-operate with fellow-Christian workers. It was an immense joy to 
him in 1936 to be able to resume his ministry with the warm welcome of Bishop 
Westcott, the Metropolitan of India. He enjoyed deep fellowship with saints of 
other faiths, such as Tagore, Gandhi, Munshi Rama, but he was ever a confessed 
follower of Jesus Christ and was seen to be such by all who knew him. 

This “ Life” gives glimpses of Andrews, the lover of beauty and artist. His 
humour is indicated and his blind eye for material possessions is shown in some 
unforgettable stories. His constant love for all sufferers, poor, sick, sorrowing 
or oppressed, however overworked in great affairs, is revealed. To Andrews the 
individual was always as precious as the continent. The continent to him was 
individuals to be loved. His noble fights for Indian freedom, for the abolition of 
caste barriers and for Indians and Africans in South Africa, for the peoples of 
Fiji and British Guiana are also skilfully set forth. He probably did more for 
human liberty than any contemporary in this country, and more for India’s 
freedom than any but Gandhi. The story is of absorbing interest and it is told 
with a genius for brevity, clarity and proportion. 

Andrews was a superb statesman and this the narrative itself brings out. He 
appeared at first sight a shabbily dressed saint, probably a sentimentalist. He was 
a man of keen intellect, of deep insight; he had a wide detailed and accurate 
knowledge of facts, and all was at the service of love. Though his main conce:n 
was for the suffering and oppressed, his deep friendship included persons of all 
classes the world over. Many who do not suffer fools gladly were reverent before 
Andrews, though he was lowly as the carpenter. It is probable that he revealed 
the gospel of his Master more widely and fully than any other of his generation. 
And his works follow him. As Gandhi said, “‘ Not one of the heroic deeds of 
Andrews will be forgotten as long as England and India live.” 

Andrews followed the vision of the Christ he saw. When death came to him 
he was writing a life of Christ. The authors tell us the origin of this never finished 
work. When in England he received a letter from a non-Christian Indian friend. 
“You know that during the intimate friendship of all these twenty years I have 
never asked you anything about Christ, for your own personality has been more 
than sufficient for me. But now I feel you must tell how Christ lived and how 
he is still living in the lives of millions of people. I want you to write in simple 
English the story of the life of Christ—that is the most important thing you can 
do. There are many people in India from high intellectuals down to the masses, 
who take their conception of Christ from you. You are the only man who can 
write this book, for you have lived like him all these thirty years in India.” 

All the gifts Andrews had were used to fulfil the vision of his Lord as he saw 
him. His definition of charity is typical: ‘‘ Charity is the careful inquiry into the 
needs of one’s fellow men that enables one to give the exact help needed.” The 
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authors had a great subject in “ Christ’s Faithful Apostle.”” They have valued it 
aright and given to us a great likeness, together with a truly adequate background 
of his life and times. 


The Bible in Basic English (Library Edition). Cambridge University Press, 
in association with Evans Brothers Ltd. 1949. Pp. gto. 125. 6d. School 
Edition, 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by G. H. Boobyer (Durham Univ.) 


From the apostolic age when Christian witnesses eschewed the complexities of 
Attic Greek, and offered their spoken or written message in the language of the 
farm, the market-place, or family conversation and correspondence, or from the 
later decades when Copt, Syrian or Latin speaking citizen of the Empire received 
his version of the Scriptures in his own speech, it has been clear that to give the 
man in the street the Bible in a familiar tongue helps the faith to prevail. This is 
widely recognised to-day ; and with The Bible in Basic English we have yet another 
modern attempt to keep the message of the Old and New Testaments alive for 
the English-speaking public. The New Testament in Basic English which 
appeared in 1941 seems to have been in demand, for the publishers report that 
150,000 copies have been sold. Now the Old Testament has been added to form 
the complete Bible, published in one volume. 

A short foreword reminds us that here we are not offered simply a recasting 
of the English of the Authorised or Revised Versions in Basic vocabulary, but a 
new translation from the Hebrew and Greek texts. The translation has been done 
by a committee under the direction of Professor S. H. Hooke, Professor Emeritus 
of Old Testament Studies in the University of London, working in conjunction 
with the Orthological Institute; and the public is assured that “ great trouble 
has been taken with every verse and every line to make certain that there are no 
errors of sense and no loose wording.” It is admitted, however, that it has not 
been possible to reproduce some of the more delicate shades of meaning, even 
though the stock Basic vocabulary has been increased to 1,000 words for the 
purposes of this translation. The text is printed in two columns to the page 
with the chapter and verse divisions of the A.V. and R.V. retained; but the 
translators have transposed verses here and there, where textual justification for 
doing it exists, though they have always indicated the changes by footnotes. In 
the few places of the Old Testament where the Hebrew is really unintelligible, 
they have candidly left it untranslated, and signified the hiatus by dotted lines : 
Job xxxiv. 29-33, and xxxvi. 16-20 are examples. 

How is this new translation to be appraised ? To what extent does it justify 
the careful work which has been given to it ? No doubt those who have produced 
it would themselves agree that there are both gains and losses in their work when 
compared with the Authorised or Revised Version; their foreword suggests as 
much. 

What are the gains ? Because of the efficiency with which the translation seems 
to have been done, we do here and there have sharper views of the meaning of 
the original text, or its background. ‘“‘ And God said, Let there be a solid arch 
stretching over the waters, parting the waters from the waters ” (Gen. i. 6) reflects 
more vividly the primitive, Hebrew cosmogony behind the Creation narrative 
than does the A.V. or R.V. “ He was a man of sorrows, marked by disease ” 
(Is. liii. 3) describes more correctly one detail of the picture of the Suffering 
Servant—and, incidentally, a detail of some exegetical importance. There are 
also passages which have gained in directness, or beauty of diction, though 
naturally there will be much diversity of judgement on such a point owing to 
differences of religious feelings and associations, or of literary taste. But “ Do 
not take the property of another ” (Ex. xx. 15) is surely for the modern world a 
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clarification and strengthening of the Eighth Commandment; and is not “ Let 
the sea be thundering with all its waters ” (Ps. xcviii. 7) finer than “ Let the sea 
roar and the fulness thereof ” ? : 

And yet it must be obvious that you cannot reproduce the Biblical wealth of 
history, law, poetry, prophecy, apocalyptic, teaching and preaching material in a 
vocabulary arbitrarily limited to 1,000 words without serious losses. Even the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament amounts to about 5,000 different words (though 
many of them are infrequent) and the Greek New Testament has about 5,000, 
The Basic English version, therefore, must and does contain overmuch repetition 
of the same word, circumlocutions and clumsy phrasings. “ Every creeping 
thing ” of Gen. i. 26 can no longer “ creep ” but “ goes flat upon the earth”! 
And who, with the more familiar diction in his mind, will feel happy about 
** When you said, Make search for my face, my heart said to you, For your face 
will I make my search ” (Ps. xxvii. 8) ? Indeed, as far as the Old Testament goes, 
those already familiar with the Bible will probably feel that the Psalms have 
sustained the heaviest losses. That this should be our reaction is partly due to 
the fact that the Psalms contain so much that, in its traditional language, has 
become an integral element of our personal, devotional life—of our private 
prayers, our devotional reading and the forms of our public worship, 
and we feel less need of a revision of the language in which we have been 
accustomed to conduct our most intimate communion with God. 

As people, for one good reason or another, will vary greatly in their response 
to this new translation, one hesitates to bring the above remarks together into 
some general verdict. What the producers have done within the linguistic limits 
accepted by them seems well done ; and through this volume many will doubtless 
find a fresh appreciation, or, maybe, a first appreciation of the treasures of the 
Bible. In so far as that happens, the labour here represented will have its reward. 
There certainly is a need for a translation of the Scriptures into very simple 
English, free of archaisms, especially for use in schools. But we can have a 
simplified English version without the blemishes which confinement to the Basic 
vocabulary must entail. Would not such a text have had more value than the 
Basic one ? Or, bearing in mind the special requirements of educational and 
religious work overseas, is there a place, perhaps, for both ? 


The Foundation of Human Thought. By Vinding Kruse. London: Oxford 
University Press. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard. Pp. 404. 30s. 


Reviewed by P. H. Nowell-Smith (Trinity Coll., Oxford) 


The Foundation of Human Thought is an uneven book. The author, besides being a 
professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Copenhagen, has a considerable 
knowledge both of natural science and of the history of philosophy, and this gives 
the book a breadth of treatment and a bias towards the solution of practical 
problems that are absent from much academic philosophical writing. But these 
merits are balanced by a tendency to become vague and prolix at the very points 
where precision is required and by a failure to understand at times the full force of 
the traditional philosophical doctrines criticised. 

Kruse sees clearly that the fundamental problems of ethics are epistemological 
and perhaps the best part of the book is that in which he traces the attempts of 
philosophers to work out the Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge. His 
purpose is to “ establish morality and justice on a scientific basis,” that is to say to 
provide an ethical system that depends, not on custom and authority, but on 
rational proof. He sees also that the greatest obstacle to such an attempt lies in 
the current doctrine of a clear separation between cognition and volition, since 
this doctrine leads to a denial of the possibility of basing “ ought ” propositions 
on propositions of fact. 
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This doctrine derives from Hume and depends for its force on the epistemo- 
logical assumptions of the British Empiricists, Kant and their twentieth-century 
successors. The greater part of the book is therefore devoted to an attack on this 
epistemology, and an attempt to found epistemology on a more secure basis. 
The basic delusion of the empiricists lies in their assumption that Knowledge can 
be described in terms of “ material,” derived from sensation, and “ form,” sup- 
plied by the mind. Such a doctrine cannot fail to end in total subjectivism ; 
moreover, it is self-refuting, since it is forced, in its criticisms of non-sensuous 
knowledge, to make use of the very principles that it professes to discard. Asa 
substitute Kruse offers a theory in which six “ factors of cognition ” are taken as 
essential and irreducible ; we cannot get “‘ behind ” these to assess their validity, 
because any attempt to do so must make use of them ; but findings of any of these 
six factors can. be criticised by means of the others. To take a simple example, 
our senses tell us that the sun moves round the earth; but our apprehension of 
space, time and causality “ correct ” this view for us. 

On the negative side much of this is excellent ; but on the positive side it is 
not clear that Kruse’s theory in fact meets all the objections of the empiricists ; 
for example, he sees that generalization from particular occurrences is only valid 
if a connection is seen to be not merely invariable but necessary ; but he fails to 
answer the objection that connections never are seen to be necessary. 

Another crucial point at which Kruse becomes obscure is at the transition from 
“is” to “ought.” He points out that, to the three usual types of knowledge 
(knowledge of what was, what is, and what will be), we can add a fourth, know- 
ledge of what must or ought to be. This last is not, as is usually thought, radically 
different from the other three, because there is no hard and fast line between a 
scientific experiment in which we merely predict what will occur and one in which 
we deliberately bring about a desired result. But Chapters X and XI in which 
this theory is worked out are full of vague phrases such as “ our logical and 
mathematical axioms are determined by emotion and will” and “ our reality-concept 
is a product of our feeling-ahead.” From such premises Kruse arrives at a theory 
that our knowledge of reality is ultimately dependent on the satisfaction and frus- 
tration of desires, so that no definite line can be drawn between cognition and 
volition. 

There is, I think, the germ of an important theory here ; but it is not carefully 
and clearly worked out ; and when we come to learn exactly what ethical know- 
ledge is said to be scientific we find that it is knowledge of hypothetical impera- 
tives. The surgeon and the engineer know what they ought to do; and deci- 
sions in law and in moral conduct are said to be of this type. But it is just here 
that the difficulty raised by Hume arises. No one insisted more strongly than he 
on the fact that hypothetical imperatives are disguised propositions of fact, that 
“In order to achieve X, you ought to do Y ” is another way of saying “that doing 
Y is the only (or best) way of achieving X,” and that such propositions can be 
scientifically established. But ethics is concerned with valuations of a different 
kind. 

Kruse is well aware of this objection, and he replies that we all know what 
the ultimate end is ; so that dispute on this point is as unnecessary as it is sense- 
less. That it is senseless I would agree ; but that there is general agreement that 
all our actions should be aimed at the self-preservation of mankind is more 
doubtful. From the fundamental law of self-preservation (whose self ;. ,, wn 
preserved ?) Kruse deduces two moral laws, that a man’s health ang skill os his 
occupation should be promoted through the development of his character and 
that men should not harm each other. As far as content is concerned dium 
laws are significantly like the principles both of Kantian and Utilitarian “ethics 
that Kruse criticises for their vagueness. But they are surely equally vague mack 
question-begging. “‘ Health”? means not such and such a state of body and 
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mind, but a good state; and the ethical problem is to determine what states are 
good; and to answer “ those states that promote the self-preservation of man- 
kind ” merely evades the problem. 

A similar evasion occurs when adjectives such as “higher,” “ lower,” 
** spiritual ” and “ material” are applied to pleasures. These terms have their 
place in the pulpit, since the object of the preacher is to persuade. But in philo- 
sophy, especially a philosophy that claims to be “ scientific,” they serve only to 
prejudge the important issues. No one doubts that listening to Mozart or per- 
forming an heroic action is, in some sense, better than indulging in an orgy of 
eating and drinking ; just as no one seriously doubts that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. But to dismiss the sceptical arguments because they do not reflect any 
practical doubt is to miss the whole purpose and tenor of philosophic doubt. The 
philosopher wants to know what “ better” means in such cases, whether such 
value-judgements are subjective or capable of proof and of what sort of proof 
they are capable. 

Although Kruse’s thesis fails to establish the case for scientific ethics in the 
face of philosophical scepticism, it is not solely on this ground that the book should 
be judged. From a more practical standpoint it may well be true that the “ great 
spiritual confusion and cleavage” of our time and the misery which it causes can 
only be cured by abandoning the dogmatic attitude in ethics, based as it is on an 
inadequate a priori psychology, in favour of an attitude based on empirical study 
of the human body and soul. But even from the practical standpoint two criti- 
cisms must be made. 

(1) Kruse belongs to the tradition of Socrates, Hobbes and Bentham, the 
tradition that holds that if only men would be clear-sighted and rational in the 
pursuit of their own interests all would be well. Perhaps so; but the Christian 
doctrine of man and modern psychology here join hands in protesting that it is 
Utopian to suppose that man is, at present, sufficiently rational to do this. 

(2) The programme that Kruse actually recommends in the third part of the 
book is drawn from traditional sources, the drapagia of the Epicureans, the 
Eternal Life of Christianity, the Nirvana of the Buddhists, in short the path to 
happiness through renunciation of desire. But those who have advocated this 
route have not been scientists and the detailed ethical rules that they have laid 
down (for instance in sexual matters), have, to an unprejudiced eye, contributed 
not a little to the misery from which scientific ethics is designed to save us. If 
the detailed rules of ethics are to be scientifically established, based, that is to say 
“not on a relatively useless grammatical and linguistic knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew and a certain amount of exegesis and dogmatics . . . but on psychiatry, 
psychotherapy and psychology,” we must not presume to know what the scientific 
study of man will discover in advance of its discoveries. 

The style of the book is readable and fluent and the two translators have done 
their work well; but the number of printer’s errors is far greater than those 
mentioned in the “ Errata ” at the end. 


Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas. By F. J. Shirley. London 
S.P.C.K. Pp. vi + 274. 145. 6d. 


Reviewed by C. J. Wright (St Augustine's Coll., Canterbury) 


Wuar had the great Anglican apologist of the Elizabethan age to say to his 
turbulent times ? What has he to say to our own? These are the two indivisible 
questions confronting any modern writer on Hooker. They have been much in 
the mind of Dr Shirley as he wrote this pertinent, valuable and well-documented 
critique. 

It has appeared opportunely. In the 4ooth year of the Prayer Book, when the 
whole Anglican Communion has been recalled to its via media “ Catholic and 
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RICHARD HOOKER AND POLITICAL IDEAS IOI 


Reformed ” heritage, it is well that “ judicious ” Hooker should live again in the 
minds of those confronting the domestic and ecumenical issues of to-day. For 
this truthful, learned and humble priest of the Church exemplifies the best quali- 
ties of the characteristic English mind—its practicality, its fairness, its moderation 
—with its attendant absences, speculative depth, mystical height, and prophetic 
fervour. Thus reminding us not only of this English stream but of other streams, 
all flowing onwards to make one river. 

Dr Shirley’s examination of the Po/ity has led him to the conclusion that much 
of the Seventh Book is not genuine Hooker but the work of John Gauden, 
notorious for his accommodating adroitness of mind. Suspect passages have 
frequently been noted and some are: cited here. The issue is important, for it 
bears upon Hooker’s type of churchmanship. “I set out,” writes Canon Shirley, 
“from the Anglo-Catholic position in which I had been brought up, but I confess 
1 became obliged to conclude that Hooker is not properly to be regarded as a 
High Anglican . . . we must go to the Books published in their author’s life- 
time, and not to Book VII, to discover certainly what Hooker believed about the 
Church.” And again, on a kindred issue: “ I set out from my own standpoint as 
an advocate of Disestablishment, and I end as an upholder of the Establishment, 
converted by the judicious author of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

Hooker’s position in the ecclesiastical issue of “Order” was practical and 
Scriptural. ‘“‘ The necessity of polity and regiment in all churches may be held 
without holding any one certain form to be necessary.” It is a position vindicated 
both by ‘* common-sense ” and by subsequent scientific study of the New Test- 
ament and of early Church history. Hooker’s intention was not to “ unchurch ” 
the Puritans or to oust them from the position they held in the Church of England : 
it was to ground Episcopalian polity on Reason and on Scripture. Dr Shirley 
puts the point with desirable precision: “‘ Any emphasis upon Episcopacy was 
due to a desire to strengthen the Anglican position against the Puritans, not 
to erect it as the esse without which a Church would forfeit its title to validity.” 

This study is called “‘ Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas,” for 
“the Reformation struggle was, at heart, political as much as theological.” The 
main chapters justify the title. They deal with Hooker’s basic idea of Law and 
Authority, of his theory of the State and of the Relations of Church and State. 
These chapters lead to a discussion of the contemporary problem of the Right 
to Resist the Sovereign, in the light of the answers given by Huguenots, by Jesuits, 
and by Jean Bodin. There follows an interesting and informative discussion of 
Hooker’s political influence upon such English writers as Hobbes and Locke 
and on contemporary Europeans. 

It is, however, in his last chapter that Dr Shirley seeks a final assessment 
of Hooker against the background of modern issues and challenges. ‘‘ Change,” 
wrote Hooker characteristically, “‘ is not made without inconvenience, even from 
worse to better.” The changes about which Hooker wrote are not ours but the 
“inconvenience” remains. When the author of the Po/ity was Master of the 
Temple in 1584-5, the pulpit controversy between him and the Presbyterian 
Travers inspired the saying, “ the forenoon sermon spake Canterbury, the after- 
noon Geneva.” Few read now of that underlying controversy in Travers Eccle- 
siastica Disciplina (“ the most memorable book on the puritan side,” as it has been 
called) or even in Hooker’s classic. Likewise the question of Royal Supremacy, 
on which was based so much of Hooker’s political and ecclesiastical thinking, has 
long been merged in, outmoded by, wider and deeper questions. In spite of the 
moving Preface to the Polity, things have been permitted to pass away as in a 
dream. Yet subsequent history has been fashioned from such dreams: out of 
them, and on them, has been erected the solid platform from which we view the 
old departed far-off things and battles long ago. Thus do “ History ”»—in the 
sense of Event—and “ history ”—in the sense of Record—interpenetrate: each 
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making, unmaking, and remaking the other. Were it not so, all men would be 
materialists in philosophy, and automata in reality. 

The specific issues for every modern Christian are two: Truth and Unity. 
What guidance can Hooker give here? For he was no mere antiquary. He saw 
that these are interpenetrative issues. The Po/ity is no narrow polemic. It is 
positive and constructive in spirit and aim. He knew, as he wrote against all 
“ totalitarianism,” that “the time had come when the autocracy of the nursery 
was no longer salutary.” Yet he knew also that what is no longer “ salutary ” is 
not rendered tolerable by negations. He might well have written, had he been 
alive when Arnold of Rugby wrote : “ Nothing can or ought to be done by merely 
maintaining negatives. I will neither talk nor write (if I can help it) against 
Newmanism, but for the true Church and Christianity.” Yet Hooker knew very 
well the popular appeal made by destructive criticism: ‘‘ He that goeth about to 
persuade a multitude that they are not so well governed as they ought to be, 
shall never want attentive and favourable hearers.”” Nevertheless he found “ no 
joy in striving ” as such. “‘ There can come nothing of contention but the mutual 
waste of the parties contending till a common enemy dance in the ashes of both.” 

It cannot be doubted that the essential spirit of Hooker would approve the 
modern ecumenical task of the Church. Yet that task must be undertaken in the 
interests of, and be controlled by, truth. Religion is no psychological or political 
device. Baxter’s words may here be fittingly recalled. ‘‘ I must needs say with 
Mr Richard Hooker that, whatever many may pretend, the subjective certainty 
cannot go beyond the objective evidence ; for it is caused thereby, as the print on 
the wax is caused by that on the seal.” 

Hooker’s abiding contribution is not his spacious prose, not even his “ un- 
answered and triumphant” Apologia for the Anglican Church, but—“ a flying 
spirit on the driven air” ; and this cannot be measured or weighed. It is a spirit 
of Christian humility and charity, of scholarly breadth and penetrating sanity. 
His ashes lie in Bishopsbourne, hard by Canterbury. But he himself, as he was 
and is, is portrayed in the Polity. He who would recognise that spirit must have it, 
at least in part: in the sense in which Pascal, speaking of the peculiar quality of 
Montaigne from whom he differed so much, wrote: “ It is not in Montaigne, but 
in myself, that I find all I see in him.” 
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THE 
CONCEPT 
OF MIND 


GILBERT RYLE, M.A. 


Waynflete Professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford 


Philosophy and psychology have 


| since Descartes been haunted by 


the distinction between the inner 
and the outer world. Professor 
Ryle sets out to show that the 
distinction, in its Cartesian form, 
cannot be sustained and that, 
properly understood, it has not 
at all the importance which 
modern epistemology has 
ascribed to it. “‘The Cartesian 
Myth’’ is first described in its 
most general form; then its in- 
| fluence is traced, explained and 


| combatted in traditional theories 


of will, feeling, imagination, 








perception and thought. The 
| nature of knowledge, of “‘ dis- 
| positions,’’ of ‘‘mental acts’’ is 
carefully analysed, and a theory 
_ of mind is presented from which 
| the Cartesian myth is dispelled. 
The psychology which thus 
| emerges, however much it may 
| be at variance with the prevail- 
| ing philosophical tradition, does 
| justice to our ordinary common- 
_ sense views about the workings 
| of our own, and other people’s 
| minds as the Cartesian tradition 
cannot. 
Large Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Wood’s chapters are: 

I. Nature and scope; 11. Basis and 
reasoned defence; 1. Religious 
liberty in the modern world; 
Iv. Behind the iron curtain; 
v. Failure of left-wing intellect- 
uals ; vi. Responsibilities of the 
Christian church; vil. Religious 
liberty in non-Christian coun- 
tries. 3s. 6d. net 
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